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Kidde “‘local application’”’ sys- 
tem smothers agitator fires 


KIDDE GETS ‘EM YOUNG 
ee. and treats ‘em rough! 


Big blazes begin life as little ones. But 
they grow fast, and get tough when 
they feed on flammable liquids (Class B 
fires), or on electrical equipment (Class 
C). Ordinary water type extinguishers 
cannot stop these tough fires. But all 
laboratories do approve smothering 
them under a barrage of carbon dioxide 
gas. 

That’s the method used in Kidde built- 
in systems to choke off tough fires as soon 
as they start...in less than twenty 
seconds...directing the carbon 
dioxide to the flames from spe- 
cially designed nozzles. When 
automatic systems are used, 
fires are frequently killed before 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. -« 


nearby workers realize a fire has started. 
Moreover, Kidde systems leave no 
after-fire mess to be cleaned up; cannot 
damage electrical insulation; and do not 
contaminate mixes or harm materials. 
For carbon dioxide gas is dry, inert, 
odorless and non-toxic. Consequently, 
the Kidde technique is recognized as one 
of the fastest, cleanest and surest methods 
of fire extinguishing in use today. 
For safety’s sake, check the accompany- 
ing list of typical industrial fire hazards. 
If you have one of the tough- 
fire hazardsin your plant, callin 


in less than twenty seconds. 


Process Rooms 
Ovens 
Spreaders 
Motors 
Storage Rooms 
Mixers 
Coaters 
Transformers 
Dip Tanks 
Agitators 
Washing Trays 
Control Panels 


a Kidde representative. You'll 
find him wise in the ways of fire 


prevention. Drop us a line. 


140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Some of the Great Advantages of 
Burroughs Payroll Machines 


Aroxtmmeceliil ol(-ti-Melale Moh Zell (ole) (-Ma-\aelgel Mi cel] 
preparing management and government 
reports quickly and easily. 


Most easily-read employee's statement of 
TolgaliarekWmel-relUiatiolar elite Mal-1mm oleh A 


Greatest variety of types and styles to 
ii melah am Lob AgeliMelaael alilie Mul-liexem 


lnlfelat-simmel-te]e-1-Meoh mel ™] (oluiloh (ae) ol-Ige] Melap 
Greatest simplicity in form handling. 
Greatest saving in keyboard time. 


Greatest saving in proving time. 


in modern 
ayroll machines 


and methods 


Since 1913, when the Income Tax law first made 
individual employees’ earnings records necessary, 
the complications of payroll accounting have 
steadily increased. Wages and hours legislation, 
social security programs, withholding taxes, 
accounting for war bond deductions and purchases, 
and other special items—all presented new 
problems. But the new problems were constantly 
anticipated with new Burroughs machines and 
features, providing both large and small business. ’ 
with maximum savings in time and money. 


Because there are so many different types and 
styles of Burroughs payroll machines—so many 
advanced features— Burroughs can always furnish 
the exact machines and methods best suited for- 
your particular needs. This wide choice makes 


| 
4 


: 
j 


possible the integration of all aspects of the ay 


labor accounting job— payroll, cost distribution, 
‘earnings calculation and accrual, etc.—so that 
fewer machines and fewer hours are required. 
It is easy to understand, then, why the great 
majority of employers choose Burroughs when 
selecting payroll equipment. 


As conditions change—as new problems arise 
in labor accounting — Burroughs will continue 

to fulfill the obligations of leadership by being 
first with new developments and machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32 
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Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 












John Doe, M.D.” 


(MAIL DIRECTOR) 








“| Don’t Want to Seem Conceited 
but since I’ve had this 
job, I’ve done wonders for 
our mailroom, not the least 
of which was getting the 
boss to put in a complete 
U. S. Postal Meter mail- 
handling system. And did 
it pull the plug on mail dis- 
tribution! No longer does 
this job slow up the whole 
office. Now, everyone gets 
his mail on time!”’ 


x “is - ine What. a Job it L Sees 


on outgoing mail! Thanks 
to our U. S. Postal Meter 
system, there are no more 
late afternoon jams in the 
and no more 














mailroom, 
missed trains or planes. 
Each day’s mail is handled 
easily and smoothly so 
that it goes out on sched- 
ule. The operation of every 
department has been 
speeded up!” 


Here is a Bright, Young Man— 
the kind of person you 
need for your mailroom. 
We suggest you solve your 
mail-handling problems by 
putting a real Mail Direc- 
tor in charge . . . and 
getting in touch with a 
U. S. Postal Meter spe- 
cialist who will gladly 








suggest ways and means 
of modernizing your mail- 
room operations. 
Metered Mail Systems... 
Letter Openers... 
Affixers .. 





Postal and Parcel Post Scales... 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp 
- Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


Branches and Agencies 
in Principal Cities 







aaa vs: “POSTAL METER R 


a -DIMISION” 


Rochester 2, New York 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ARKANSAS 
Licensed 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co. ........... Burlington, N. C. 
GEORGIA 
Licensed 
Keystone Mutual Casualty Co. .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ANSAS 
Licensed 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. ........... Reading, Pa. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
United Pacific Insurance Co. .............206: Tacoma, Wash. 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
Surety Mutual Health & Accident Ins. Ass’n....Fargo, N. D. 
MISSOURI 
Licensed 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. ........ Reading, Pa. 
Central States Health & Accident Ass’n........ Omaha, Neb. 
Examined 
American Automobile Fire Ins. Co. ............ St. Louis, Mo. 
American Automobile Insurance Co. ........ St. Louis, Mo. 
Reserve Mutual Casualty Co. ............ Kansas City, Mo. 
Reserve Mutual Fire Ins. oa | ee. Kansas City, Mo. 
MONTANA 
Licensed 
Safeguard Insurance Co. of N. Y. ........ New York, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 
Examined 
Franklin National Ins. Co. of N. Y. ........ New York, N. Y. 
Galway Fire Insurance Company ............ Galway, N. Y. 
Great American Indemnity Company ........ New York, N. Y. 
Provident Accident & White Cross Ins. Co., Ltd. 
London, England 
Skandia Insurance Company ............ Stockholm, Sweden 
Sun Indemnity Company of N. Y. .......... New York, N. Y. 
Transcontinental Insurance Co. ............ New York, N. Y. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Examined 


Implement Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..Grand Forks, N. D. 
OHIO 





Licensed 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Co. .......... Peoria, Iil. 
Examined 
American Druggists Fire Insurance Co. ...... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. ...... Van Wert, Ohio 
United Commercial Travelers .............. Columbus, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed 
Selected Risks Fire Insurance Co. ........ Branchville, N. J. 
Examined 
Farmers & Mechanics Mutual Ins. Ass’n ...... Wycombe, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
: <a ‘1 
Standard Insurance Co. of N. Y. .......... New York, N.Y. 
WISCONSIN 
Licensed 
Alliance Assurance Company, Ltd. .......... London, England 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa. 
CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
JANUARY 


24-26—National Association of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
mid-year meeting, Paxton Hotel, Omaha. 
FEBRUARY 


5-6 —Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, mid-year meet- 
ing, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

7-8 —Insurance Economics Society, annual meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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An UMPRESSIVE wv) 
to sell fire and casualty 








Here is a plan for fire and casualty 
agents that places the presentation 
on a level far above the ordinary. 
It not only takes a constructive, 
selling part in the interview, but it 
also has that special “‘something” 
that assures close study in pros- 
pect’s or customer’s easy chair 
after supper. 

Dignified and rich-looking, the 
Kardex Insurance Bookfold pro- 
vides an orderly and complete pic- 
ture of what the assured’s coverage 
is and what it should be. Every 
angle is covered. Individual cards 
in Kardex “‘pockets”’ reveal, prop- 
erty by property, all details of 


present coverage, with recom- 
mended changes or increases. Pre- 
mium calendar cards, automobile 
policy and automobile fleet cards 
fill out the picture as required. 

On the left side, under a neat 
hinged cover, is the written pro- 
posal. 

This survey plan has been de- 
veloped as an aid in placing the 
selling of insurance on a higher serv- 
ice plane. It helps to make custom- 


ers more plan-minded. It strength- 
ens the relation between the agent 
and his customer, thus helping to 
protect the future of both. 


GET DETAILS NOW. Let us 
send you descriptive literature, in- 
cluding samples of standard “sur- 
vey” forms that have proved their 
value in both life and general in- 
surance selling. Ask our nearest 


Branch Office. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1944 REMINGTON RAND ING, 





"“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs 


, 


Mary an advertising in 
national magazines is help- 
ing you sell dishonesty in- 
surance — acquainting busi- 
nessmen with the greater 
danger of employee dishon- 
esty today and tomorrow. 











VICTORY CAN’T AFFORD TO LOSE ITS HEAD 


THERE IS PLENTY of symbolism for 
businessmen in this statue of Winged 
Victory. For the beginnings of peace 
can mean severe loss to business. 
History points out that the postwar 
period holds many hazards. For it is a 
tumultuous period of change—change 
in jobs, change in income, change even 
in the nature and the outlook of nor- 
mally reliable individuals. It isa period 


in which the excitement of war gives 
way to the routine of peace. 

And, paradoxically, with peace 
comes an increase in crime—crime of 
all kinds, including dishonesty among 
both new and trusted employees. 

For this reason, business, large and 
small, will welcome the program for 


Oy ht ye 
PROGRAM FOR 


POSTWAR SECURITY 
against Employee Dishonesty 
— — 


postwar security against employee dis- 
honesty offered by The Maryland. 
Under it you are protected immedi- 
ately against losses caused by the dis- 
honesty of any of your employees, no 
matter who they may be. It is a far- 
sighted program and an economical 
one. Ask your Maryland agent of 
broker about it. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN TIME—BUSINESS WEEK—NEWSWEEK—U.S. NEWS 
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MONTHLY 
FIRE LOSSES 


1TH another record breaking 

month for the last decade 
added to the mounting total of 1944 
fire losses the aggregate for the year, 
with a month yet to go, is only 
slightly below that reported for the 
entire year of 1943. Estimated fire 
josses in the United States in No- 
‘vember were $33,847,000, an in- 
crease of $2,200,000 or 7% above 
November, 1943 and the highest 
reported for that month since No- 
vember, 1931, when losses totaled 
$35,288,000. 

The current total represented the 
thirteenth consecutive month in 
which losses exceeded the $30,000,- 
000 level and in 12 of these months 
the figures were the highest in a 
decade or more. As a result of this 
sharp upward trend fire losses for 
the twelve months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1944 aggregated $422,560,- 
000 as compared with $368,988,000 
for the year ended November 30, 
1943. 

A comparative table of fire losses 
for these two twelve month periods 
follows : 





- 1942 1943 
; December ... $36,469,000 $47,716,000 
1943 1944 


aMmuary .... 27,733,000 38,572,000 
api 33,175,000 38,280,000 
March . ° 39,214,000 39,084,000 
aa 34,241,000 34,746,000 
29,297,000 32,815,000 
26,854,000 30,555,000 
25,016,000 32,706,000 

29,193,000 
~ 26,488,000 31,448,000 
October .... 29,661,000 32,173,000 
November ... 31,647,000 33,847,000 


| ms te e 
S| NRO DROWN H OW 


Totals ...... $368,988,000 $422,560,000 
Decrease 


ADVERTISING BY TELEVISION 


yee dis W ITH the broadcast on Novem- 
nd. ber 27 of a special program 
medi-} Over television’s first multiple station 
pues" network, the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies became the first insur- 
ees, 00} ance organization in the country to 
s a fat-| make a regularly sponsored com- 
mercial television broadcast. One 
of the “commercials” was a montage 
ent Of } showing the various policies written 
asualty | by the Aetna companies, this con- 
stituting, in effect, the first visual 
insurance advertisement ever to be 
flashed through the ether. Spon- 
sored by Liberty Mutual, the first 
movie short made expressly for tele- 
vision will be telecast December 11 
over WABD, New York, as part of 
a demonstration for delegates to the 
conference of the Television Broad- 
casters Association. 


omical 


S s s 
unshine period .. 
Wounded bodies are salvaged by quick action, 


1 blood plasma, science, and the finest medical skills 


in the world. But the minds of these wounded are 


| harder to heal, beset by doubts and difficulties and 


the problems before them... Doctors will tell you 
letters from home are better tonics than medicine 
... So write often to every serviceman overseas, but 
particularly to those in hospitals! And use V-Mail! 


Ordinary mail may take months on ships. 
But V-Mail flies! Photographed on a film strip, 
millions of V-Mail letters travel on one plane. 
Reproduced over there, V-Mail is delivered fast 
and fresh, when it’s worth most. Always use 
the V-Mail forms, available anywhere. Or we 
will send a sample packet of six forms, with our 
‘compliments. Address below . . . 











Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
| ANNOUNCE 


| Their Appointment as World-Wide 
| Marine Managers of 


General Insurance Company 
of America 
Effective JANUARY 1,1945 


Also 


Marine Managers 
for 
Eagle Star 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Globe & Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Co. 


Universai Insurance 
Company 
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FIRE e BURGLARY ¢ INTRUSION ¢ HOLDUP ¢ SABOTAGE 








American District Telegraph Company (A.D.T. System) is the only nation-wide organization specializ- 
ing in electric protection services. A.D.T. manufactures and installs electrical protection systems to safe- 
guard lives and property against the hazards of fire and unlawful intrusion. Systems also are provided 
for the supervision of watchmen and guards and of certain industrial processes. The protection equip- 
ment within each customer's premises is connected with an A.D.T. Central Station where skilled 
attendants stand constant vigil and respond to alarms by dispatching armed and bonded private guards, 
the police, the fire department, or by initiating whatever other action may be required by the nature of 
the emergency. In localities where Central Station service is not available, the protection system usually 










may be connected to the local police or fire department. 


FIRE PROTECTION SERVICE 


@ Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm: 
Automatically detects and reports trouble conditions 
(whether caused maliciously or otherwise) that might 
impair the sprinkler’s effectiveness. Automatically sum- 
mons the fire department the instant a sprinkler head 
opens or in case of a serious leak. 


@ Aero Automatic Fire Alarm: (For unsprinklered 
areas, or in conjunction with sprinklers.) Automatically 
detects fire when it starts, and automatically summons 
the fire department. 


@ Manual Fire Alarm: Available in various types—for 
summoning the fire department, for sounding local 
alarms to warn occupants, or performing both functions. 


@ Automatic Fire Control for Air Duct Systems: 
Provides automatic fire and smoke detecting and re- 
porting devices for air conditioning, ventilating and 
other air duct systems. Automatically closes dampers, 
stops fans, etc., and summons the fire department. 


INTRUSION DETECTION SYSTEMS 


@ Burglar Alarm: Protection for doors, windows, sky- 
lights, etc., by means of electrified screens, foils and 
similar devices. 


@ Holdup Alarm: Provides means for transmitting a 
silent signal to summon police in case of holdup or 
other emergency. 


@ Invisible Ray Alarm (Photoelectric): Projects 
beams of invisible light across indoor or outdoor areas. 
Interruption of beam by any person or vehicle results 
in an alarm. 








CENTRAL STATIONS IN ALL 
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Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PRINCIPAL 


@ Telapproach: Establishes an electronic field and pro- 
duces alarm upon approach of any person into the 
electrical field. 


e@ Phonetalarm: A sound detection system especially 
adaptable for protection of vaults containing valuables 
such as specie, securities, confidential plans and docu- 
ments, narcotics, gauges, tools, etc. 


@ Emergency Police Call: Provides means for sum- 
moning police direct to premises in case of emergency. 


PATROL SUPERVISION 
FOR WATCHMEN AND GUARDS 


© Central Station Watchman’s Reporting Service: 
Provides signaling stations electrically connected to the 
A.D.T. Central Station to which the watchman reports 
at prearranged intervals. Failure to signal is immedi- 
ately investigated. 


OTHER A.D.T. SYSTEMS 


© Heating System Supervision: Electrically supervises 
temperature, flame failure, oil supply, vacuum, pressure, 
humidity, current supply, pilot safety, automatic stoker. 
For coal, gas or oil fired systems. 


@ Industrial Process Supervision: Electrically super- 
vises temperature, humidity, power, water supply, etc. 
in various industrial processes such as mixing, cooking, 
drying, cold storage, etc. 


The benefits derived from A.D.T. Protection are far- 
reaching....May we tell you how it can benefit you? Write 
our Executive Offices, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y., for free descriptive booklets. 
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d ***x Three years of war have left their mark on the 
7. insurance business as they have on all businesses and 
e of all walks of life. War brings with it sudden changes, and 
ally while we are a year nearer victory, it may very well 

be that the postwar period will present even greater 
problems than were faced during the heat of conflict. 
As a guide to current underwriting trends and an out- 
pro- line of present problems facing the insurance business, 
the we review some of the significant developments in the 
leading branches of the fire and casualty business in 
‘alk the editorial Review and Preview on page 15. 
‘ia 
ried *** With the adjournment of the 78th Congress, hope 
—_ vanished for immediate solution of the dilemma now 
3 confronting insurance companies and rate-making bu- 
reaus. The new Congress will have to start all over 
sum- again on any legislative program and its action will 
ency. shape the course of the industry for years to come. 
Whether the business emerged empty-handed in the 
legislative negotiations begun last June is not yet clear, 
but proposals made at the last day’s session of the 
Senate may imply a basis for action by the new Con- 
vice! gress. The editorial Legislative Problem Unsolved, on 
oa page 16, reviews the situation up to the year end. 
ports ***k Annually in January we hold over the final page 
nedi- proofs of the News to wait for the closing quotations 
of insurance stocks as of December 31. The insurance 
stock trends for the past year and a number of pre- 
ceding years have been tabulated and analyzed for those 
interested in this phase of the business. The article 
-vises appears on page 17 with the tabulation by individual 
ssure, companies on pages 54 and 55. 
oker. **k* Aviation insurance is probably the most dynamic 
form of insurance written because aviation itself is the 
uper- | Most dynamic industry the world has even seen and 
aa insurance must take on the characteristics of that which 
ki ; itinsures. For what insurance has done for aviation in 
xing, | the past, what it is doing at present and what it must 
do in the future, see What Insurance is Doing for 
efar- | 4viation, on page 19. 
Write | *t The opportunity ahead for agents and companies 

York, [is real and substantial, but there will be many prob- 

lems which will have to be weighed carefully to deter- 

mine the right course of action to realize fully the 

potentialities outlined in Opportunity Ahead, page 23. 
a 
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*** Two of the most common types of insurable in- 
terests are the bailor-bailee and lessor-lessee relation- 
ships, and despite the fact that either one or both are 
virtually everyday occurrences for nearly everyone, 
they are still not clearly understood by the majority of 
people. The article /nsurable Interests, on page 25, 
clearly defines these relationships. 


*k*k In formulating any program for the betterment 
of our public relations, we must remember that we 
cannot get anyone to believe good things about us as 
long as he or she harbors suspicious or antagonistic 
thoughts. That means that our first step is to go back 
to fundamentals, to build from the ground up. There 
are three major points which should be continuously 
and vigorously drummed into the public consciousness, 
as outlined in Better Human Relations, on page 27. 


xxx At the present time there are approximately 7,000 
women members of the National Association of In- 
surance Women. Some of the larger companies have 
more than 1,000 women agents. It is due in no small 
measure to the combined services of women in agency 
and company employ that the essential business of in- 
surance has been enabled to carry on during the war 
period. Are these women with us just for the duration, 
or in the insurance business to stay? For the answer, 
see Women’s Place in Postwar Insurance, on page 31. 


*** Industry is not content with mere reconversion. 
Retooling industry for peace means far more than a 
return to fabrication of the products of 1941. If in- 
surance can produce better products and increase the 
demand for those products, it will be entitled to greater 
monetary return. Only by anticipating the needs of a 
busy nation and retooling insurance to take full ad- 
vantage of its opportunity can it hope to play its part. 
How that may be accomplished in the casualty end of 
the business is outlined in Retooling Casualty Insur- 
ance, on page 37. 


*** When a completely “fireproof” building which 
contains no heat, furnace, flammable liquids or ordinary 
hazards is destroyed by fire with the additional loss of 
$3,000,000 worth of stored contents, it is time to look 
into the question of what constitutes fireproofing. An 
ideal fire protection system for storage vaults is dis- 
cussed in Snow for Fire, on page 79. 


xxx The power of the states to tax insurance com- 
panies now engaged in whole or in part in interstate 
commerce is part and parcel of the broader question 
of state regulation, since the power of taxation im- 
plements the regulatory powers of the state. Funda- 
mental constitutional questions must be answered be- 
fore the perplexing question of the validity of the state 
Statutes imposing premium taxes can finally be re- 
solved. -A thorough scholarly discussion of this situa- 
tion now confronting the states and the insurance com- 
panies appears in our legal section under the title 
State Taxation, on page 8/. 
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KEEP 
AMERICA 
BUSY 








This is the year when America’s effort and sacrifice are due to be rewarded. This 
is the year in which we must face new and greater responsibilities to the public 
and to men and women returning from the Wars. 

In the Insurance Business, our biggest privilege will be to employ as many 
returning service men and women and disabled veterans as possible. 

That means: accent on Production! 

i 

1945 is the 25th Anniversary Year of Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America. There is no better way to observe this occasion than by devoting all 
our efforts to emphasizing the tremendous opportunities for Agents which 
now exist; the improved policies now available; new methods of production, 
and the service that Agents can render to the public and to the Nation. 


7 © © ~ 2 


The prosperity of our Nation depends on doing something to make jobs, not waiting! 


North America’s objectives, therefore, might well become the objectives of 





Agents everywhere: 


1. To give jobs to returning service men and women and especially 
to those disabled in the service of our country. 
2. To increase production. 


3. To render better service to the public by cutting down uninsured losses. 


We invite the Agents and Brokers of America to adopt this platform for 194V| 


Let us all lend our efforts in the direction of increased business and more jobs. 
If we do this, we will reach new heights of service and usefulness in 194V- 





our Year of Victory! 






President ? 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPAN 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HE insurance industry 
Te done its emergency 

war job quietly but ef- 
fectively, fitting its services 
to the vastly expanded needs 
of our war economy. In- 
surance will also do its 
share in the conversion to 
a peace economy, whenever 
that may come, thus provid- 
ing the stability and confid- 
ence without which the 
shift to peacetime activity 
would be impossible. While 
we are a year nearer vic- 
tory, it may very well be 


To the many friends who have honored me 
with Christmas and New Year's greetings | wish 
to express my deep appreciation of their con- 
tinued remembrance, and to explain that be- 
cause of my very long contact with the insurance 
fraternity | receive such a correspondingly large 
number of these greetings that it has proved out 
of the question for me to reciprocate in kind. 
Lest | be considered ungracious in this respect, 
| want to take this public means of acknowledging 
them, and of assuring these many friends of my 
warm and cordial reciprocal feeling. 

To all of our readers it gives me pleasure to 
wish a very successful and happy New Year. 


may have to be evolved to 
accommodate the business 
to the new rules. 

Pending promulgation of 
federal legislation, the in- 
surance business has contin- 
ued virtually on the same 
basis, carried on by its own 
momentum and the tradi- 
tions and methods of oper- 
ations built up over so 
many years. As a guide to 
current underwriting 
trends, we review below 
some of the significant de- 
velopments in the leading 
branches of the fire and 


ALFRED M. BEST. 








that the postwar period may 
present even greater prob- 
lems than were faced during the heat of conflict. This 
arises out of the Supreme Court decision last June in 
the S.E.U.A. case, holding insurance to be commerce, 
and therefore, subject to federal regulation where it is 
interstate. Because of its far-reaching implications, this 
may turn out to be the most important development 
to confront the industry in its entire history. 
Congress has adjourned without enacting any legisla- 
tion regarding the future conduct of the business. The 
new Congress will have to start all over again in any 
legislative program and its action will shape the course 
of the industry for years to come. In short, the old 
rules have been suspended and new rules have not yet 
been formulated. Under these circumstances, it is in- 
deed to the credit of the business and its leaders that the 
predicted chaos has not materialized and that the in- 
dustry has accomplished its wartime readjustments at 
the very time it faced federal court action which may 
lead to one of the greatest turning points in its history. 


Responsibility of Insurance Leadership 


Insurance has shown a remarkable capacity to adjust 
itself to changing economic conditions, and although 
it has been under state supervision for three-quarters 
of a century, it can adjust itself to federal regulation 
should that become necessary. In that event, the present 
leaders of the business will become pioneers in shap- 
ing the course the industry may follow for many years 
to come. Great responsibility rests upon their shoulders 
and intelligent cooperative leadership was never more 
necessary as fundamental changes in operating methods 
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casualty business. 


Fire Losses Higher 


Keeping step with increased industrial activity and 
rising values as well as reflecting the shift to term busi- 
ness, pure fire premiums written have been rising at 
a rate of about 7% or 8% per year for the last three 
or four years. Approximately, this same rate of in- 
crease has held for 1944, according to advance esti- 
mates, so that fire premiums should total about $625,- 
000,000 for the year, highest since 1930. However, 
the period of unusually low losses experienced during 
the depression years has very definitely terminated with 
an increase in fire losses which has averaged about 16% 
in each of the last two years and is expected to total 
more than $400,000,000 in 1944, highest since 1932. 
Rising values and higher costs are undoubtedly chiefly 
responsible for the larger loss payments but, as an in- 
evitable concomitant of war, there has been an emphatic 
increase in frequency as well as size of claims which 
are attributed to lessened maintenance and care of all 
property. Fire department personnel has been depleted, 
fire fighting equipment has not been renewed, plant 
production has been crowded and under pressure of 
speed, labor turn-over has been large and material re- 
placement difficult, all of which contribute to an in- 
crease in the fire hazard. 

The average incurred loss ratio on fire business rose 
some 5 points in 1943 and apparently rose another 5 
points in 1944 to bring the average incurred loss and 
loss adjustment expense ratio to between 55% and 60%. 

(Continued on page 64) 











LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM UNSOLVED 


ITH the passing last month of the 78th Con- 
Wee: hope vanished for immediate solution of 

the dilemma now confronting insurance compa- 
nies and rate-making bureaus. Whether the business 
emerged empty-handed from the legislative negotiations 
begun in June is not yet clear, but two proposals filed 
in the Senate at the last day’s session may imply a 
basis for action by the new Congress, even though from 
a parliamentary standpoint all unfinished business died 
with the old Congress. 

The mid-winter meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners was marked by strenuous 
efforts to find a legislative solution. Committees repre- 
sentative of the stock fire and casualty business sought 
a basis on which their views and the commissioners’ 
proposal could be harmonized, and power to take con- 
structive action, within the bounds of the commission- 
ers’ principles, was placed by the N.A.I.C. in the hands 
of President Newell R. Johnson (Minn.) by means of 
the following resolution: 

“RESOLVED, That in view of the necessity for 
immediate action by the Congress, Newell R. Johnson, 

. is hereby authorized and empowered to take such 
steps as in his judgment may be necessary to translate 
into legislative effect the ‘Legislative Proposal Sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States by the 
Executive Committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners—November, 1944’ or any 
changes therein not inconsistent with the basic principles 
thereof.” 

Premium Tax Problem 


The federal situation acquired a new urgency for the 
commissioners with the presentation at this meeting 
of a joint statement by the Life Insurance Association 
of America and the American Life Convention that it 
would be impossible for many member companies to 
pay premium taxes hereafter in many states, in view of 
opinions of counsel that “discriminatory” tax statutes 
are invalidated by the Supreme Court decision and that 
the directors of such companies would be personally 
liable if the taxes were paid. The problem would, in 
its principal elements, be solved by the enactment of 
Section I of the N.A.I.C. legislative proposal, or by 
state statutes relieving directors of liability in such cir- 
cumstances. The judicial theories of state taxation are 
discussed in this issue on page 31. 

Following the commissioners’ meeting, negotiations 
continued in Washington, in which President Johnson 
was assisted by Commissioner C. F. J. Harrington 
(Mass.), meeting with small special committees repre- 
senting all branches of the industry. An agreement was 
reached on a compromise legislative program designed 
to replace the Bailey Bill, which had passed the House 
and was pending in the Senate. 

The compromise is based on the proposed N.A.I.C. 
legislative program, with all of Section 4 (b) removed. 
The compromise proposal did not reach the expired 
Congress under circumstances which would have per- 
mitted its passage. This was for no fault of proper 
representation, for the commissioners and all branches 


of the business had top-string talent on hand in Wash- 
ington. Rather, the threat of presidential veto, accom- 
panied by a possible adverse message, persuaded advo- 
cates of the compromise measure to hold off until objec- 
tions of the administration could be met. The principal 
such objection was, it is understood, that the proposed 
suspension of the Sherman and Clayton Acts to July 
1, 1948, would permit the statute of limitations to run 
on civil actions, and would, in effect, grant a license 
to the business for that period without a good faith 
guarantee that corrective measures would be under- 
taken. 


Senate Proposals 


In this light, an attempt may now be made to inter- 
pret the two last-minute proposals filed in the Senate. 
Filing by Senators McCarran (Dem., Nev.) and Fer- 
guson (Rep., Mich.) of the compromise measure as a 
substitute for the Bailey Bill is significant because both 
senators have worked in harmony with the stock fire 
and casualty committees, and the filing made a matter 
of record the assent by these groups that the new pro- 
posal supplant their hard-fought Bailey Bill. Whether 
this assent was for purposes of the 78th Congress only 
remains to be determined, for no group, it appears, feels 
bound as to the concessions made under pressure of 
time. 

Perhaps even more worthy of note was the simul- 
taneous filing by Senators O’Mahoney (Dem., Wyo.) 
and Hatch (Dem., N. M.) of the same proposal, ex- 
cept that Section 4 (a) was adjusted to read as follows: 

“For the purposes of enabling the several states to 
adjust State laws to the provisions of this Act, of the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
of the ... Sherman Act, and . . . the Clayton Act, 
until March 1, 1946, the said Sherman and Clayton 
Acts shall not apply to the business of insurance, or 
to acts in the conduct of such business.” 

The shorter moratorium period and the new clause 
indicate the determination of Senators O’Mahoney and 
Hatch that the States undertake a more rigid control of 
rates and rating practices. If this suggestion became 
law, much pressure would gather for the prompt pas- 
sage of rating laws. 

The predicament in which rating bureaus find them- 
selves must remain unrelieved until some legislative 
solution is found. There has been some relaxing of the 
inhibitions which the Supreme Court decision inspired, 
as instanced by the current announcement of certain 
new burglary rates on a national basis. Reconciliation 
of member companies to such action which would have 
been impossible in June after the first reaction to the 
decision, is based upon the theory that cooperative mak- 
ing and use of rates, the foundation of such organiza- 
tions, is admittedly illegal under the Sherman Act in 
open states, and a single rate announcement is only a 
small part of day-to-day practice. This self-admission 
sharply outlines the certainty of change, for Attorney- 
General Biddle will surely not wait indefinitely for 
remedial legislation. 
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ISURAVCE STOCK REM 


a P Casualty 
ECURITY markets 1944 1943 
displayed extraordi- Jan. 31.... 356.8 326.7 
nary stability in 1944 —_ a ew as 

< - : a. eo . J 
with the Dow-Jones mp Apr. 30... 3447 331.2 
average of closing prices Of May 31.... 349.3 338.1 
thirty industrials showing June 30.... 347.9 347.5 
the lowest percentage fluc- ye 31.... 350.6 355.8 
tuation in the history of the ug. 31.... 351.1 356.1 
: Sept. 30.... 350.4 363.0 

average, which dates back Oct 31.... 354.1 359.2 
nearly fifty years. Stocks Nov. 30.... 361.9 348.1 
Dec. 31.... 363.4 349.6 


and bonds closed the year 
on a firm note by climbing 
to a new top on the final day of trading to stand at 
their seven-year highs. 

Security values in the coming year will be determined 
in no small measure by our fortunes in the war, as it 
is unlikely that any marked progress will be made 
either in industrial reconversion or tax readjustment 
until Germany is defeated. The War Production Board 
is now proceeding on the assumption that the war will 
last “indefinitely,” has halted authorizations for the 
manufacture of peacetime goods and has stepped up 
war production programs. As long as the war continues 
on all fronts, production will be maintained at a high 
level, prices will continue to be controlled, taxes will 
remain high and, although profit margins may be 
slightly lower, earnings are likely to remain fairly stable 
and securities continue to fluctuate within a relatively 
narrow range. 


Fire Stocks 


The general outlook is important to investors in in- 
surance shares not only because all security markets 
tend to change with general business and investment 
trends but insurance companies maintain very substan- 
tial investments in the general market. This latter fac- 
tor accounts for the continued increase in net worth 
shown by the fire companies, despite relatively poor 
underwriting returns. 

The general level of fire stocks showed an increase 
of only one per cent in 1944, and although the index 
is nearly double the figure at the end of 1933, it remains 
below the post-depression recovery registered at the 
end of 1935. Insurance shares suffered a rather sub- 
stantial decline in 1937 along with the general market 
slump in that year but recovered most of the loss in 
1938 and have remained relatively stable up to the 
present time. 

The rise in fire losses and the prospect of continuing 
high losses on this class has held prices of the fire stocks 
down, despite the increase in net worth gained through 
appreciation in their security portfolios. In fact, the 
poor underwriting outlook caused a softening of prices 
for fire stocks at the year end, just when the gen- 
eral market was establishing new highs. The fire stock 
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Fire 

1942 1944 1943 1942 index, which reached nearly 
287.8 189.4 185.7 183.0 198 in October, stood at 
282.6 189.5 189.0 173.2 195 at the year end. 

rong soy toy ao. Casualty stocks finished 
265.1 191.0 197.2 1605 the year on a firm tone 
279.0 192.1 201.1 163.0 with small gains registered 
285.6 193.0 199.9 1654 in each of the last four 
roe a sp a syed months, which brought the 
302.4 197.7 2020 176.) Casualty stock index to its 
302.3 196.2 191.6 174.2 highest point since the 1929 
314.2 195.0 192.9 177.8 collapse. Gains for 1944 


were a modest 4% made 
on a basis of excellent underwriting returns for the 
past several years and moderate appreciation in invest- 
ment portfolios. This group was particularly hard hit 
during the early depression years and quotations for 
some issues were On a nominal basis. Recovery has been 
remarkable with one large company showing an appre- 
ciation of one thousand per cent in the market quota- 
tions of its shares since the end of 1933. The casualty 
group as a whole has shown a gain of some 260% for 
this period. 

In the last ten years casualty carriers have doubled 
their assets and trippled their surplus funds. Volume 
has doubled and underwriting profits have been excel- 
lent. Share prices have not gone higher because in- 
vestors realize that the industry faces the postwar read- 
justment period with far greater exposure to loss than 
it ever before carried and with a rate basis that may 
prove inadequate when claims in some casualty lines 
are no longer artificially depressed by wartime condi- 
tions. 


Status of Insurance Shares 


The fire and casualty stocks have given an excellent 
account of themselves, due mainly to their favorable 
earnings, high investment caliber and relatively stable 
dividends. They have not run into speculative levels 
and current prices tend to discount smaller future earn- 
ings. Periodic swings are fundamental to the business 
and each trend sets the stage for its counter trend for, 
in the last analysis, premium rates are based on experi- 
ence and are periodically adjusted so that over a long 
period the business as a whole realizes a reasonable 
margin of underwriting profit. Therefore, the threat 
of federal supervision of the insurance business has 
caused little concern among investors as it is recog- 
nized that an adequate rate structure must be maintained 
under either federal or state supervision. 

Further comment on the general outlook for fire and 
casualty companies is included in the editorial Review 
and Preview on page 15, a detailed table of stock trends 
on pages 54 and 55 and year-end quotations with the 
high and low bids for the year on about ninety of 
the most actively traded insurance stocks on page 4. 
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United Stotes Fire Insurance Co . Organized 1824 Richmond Insurance Co Organized 1836 
The North River Insurance Co Organized 1822 Western Assurance Co., U.S. Branch Incorporated 1851 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co . Orgonized 1837 British Americo Assurance Co., U.S. Branch Incorporated 1833 
The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh Orgonized 1868 Southern Fire Insurance Co., Durham, N.C Incorporated 1923 
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ably the most dynamic form 

of insurance written. This is 

to be expected because, certainly, 
aviation is the most dynamic in- 
dustry the world has ever seen, and 
insurance must take on the char- 
acteristics of that which it insures. 
I remained in aviation in one 
capacity or another after I resigned 
from the Army in 1920 and, like 
all of the old pioneers, have had 
more than my share of hamburgers. 
Dave Beebe, who was in the 
marine department of Marsh and 
McLennan, having learned of my 
experience plus the experiences of 
one or two other pioneer airlines, 
such as Varney and National Air 
Transport, decided that he would 
make a study of the European avia- 
tion insurance business. Using leave 
which he had accumulated, he spent 
several months in Europe at his own 
expense, studying the methods of 
the German Luftpool, London 
Lloyds and the French and Italian 
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Aircraft Insurance Pools. During 
this time he made tentative arrange- 
ments for reinsurance if a proper 
group of American direct-writing 
companies could be gotten together. 


Early Underwriting Experience 


Beebe and I wore out several 
pairs of shoes tramping the streets 
of various cities trying to interest 
insurance companies in forming an 
aviation pool. Unfortunately for us, 
many of the outstanding companies 
of the country had attempted 
to underwrite aviation immediately 
after the last war. Their experience 
had been uniformly disastrous. In 
fact, several of them had 100% loss 
ratios, not as we ordinarily under- 
stand the term—that is, losses in 





ratio to premium—but 100% of the, 
risks which they had insured had 
crashed, burned or otherwise been 
destroyed. 

After some very disheartening 
weeks, we decided that we had to 
sell the idea on the basis of patriot- 
ism. Both of us being disciples of 
General Mitchell, we sold aviation 
as a basis for national defense. We 
stressed the point that unless com- 
mercial air transport was encour- 
aged in this country, the future 
would find the United States behind 
the 8-ball militarily. 

In every instance we told our 
prospective companies that unless 
they each were willing to face a 
loss of $50,000 per annum for 
several years, we would prefer that 
they not join our proposed pool. 
We knew and explained that there 
was no yardstick available for rate- 
making purposes and that we must 
necessarily learn by the trial and 
error method. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Insurance and Aviation—Continued 


We were finally able to get four 
casualty companies and four fire 
companies to join together in the 
founding of the United States Air- 
craft Insurance Group, and we 
started writing on July 1, 1928, as 
the first of several groups now doing 
business. 


Pool Plan of Operation 


When Beebe returned from his 
study of aviation underwriting in 
Europe he was convinced above all 
that the sound approach to success- 
ful underwriting was through the 
Group or Pool Plan of operation. 
I believe there is no question that 
experience has proven he was right. 
Picture if you will the added costs 
which would have resulted from, 
let us say, thirty individual com- 
panies each writing aviation on its 
own in the form of thirty Aviation 
Underwriting Departments; thirty 
home office adjusters skilled in ad- 
justing aircraft losses; and so on, 
as against the economies effected in 
the Group Plan which entails the 
cost of operation of one central 
office to perform the many required 
functions for all thirty companies. 

Then there is the question of re- 
insurance to consider. It is obvious 
that a group of companies operating 
together may retain a far larger net 
line on any risk than a single com- 
pany would retain in the interest of 
sound underwriting practice. This, 
therefore, means less reinsurance to 
be purchased and it also means that 
reinsurance as required may be pur- 
chased in the Group Plan under 
more stable conditions. 


The American Market 


The combined assets of the com- 
panies now writing aviation insur- 
ance in the United States is prob- 
ably in excess of 3,500 millions of 
dollars. The Group Plan, with its 
automatic reinsurance arrangements, 
subjects only a small part of the 
capital and surplus of any one com- 
pany to loss on even a large or 
jumbo risk. This is as it should be 
if I have the proper conception of 
insurance. 

We have no means of ascertain- 
ing the total payments made in 
claims settlement by aircraft insur- 
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ance underwriters during the past 
fifteen years due to the fact that a 
number of companies entered the 
field and withdrew because of un- 
favorable loss experience during 
that period. However, the fire com- 
panies members of the three groups 
have paid approximately twenty and 
one-half million dollars in aircraft 
hull claims and the casualty mem- 
bers of the same three groups have 
had incurred losses of approxi- 
mately twenty-three million dollars. 
This makes a total of forty-three 
and one-half million dollars of 
losses incurred by the three groups. 


Underwriting Fundamental 
We believed the first fundamental 


in underwriting was to follow the 
fortunes of individuals whom we 





“the most dynamic form of insurance” 


knew to be sincere in their desire 
to aid in the development of Ameri- 
can aviation. We thought then, and 
still do, that sound management is 
the most important factor upon 
which to lay our bets. We knew 
that for several years, at least, 
profits accruing to anyone in avia- 
tion would be so small that there 
was no place in the industry for 
anyone who entered primarily as 
an opportunist and for his own self- 
ish interests. 

Our first insurance policies con- 
tained innumerable warranties. 
These were considered essential for 
the protection of the operators them- 
selves. We were very active in as- 


sisting the Aeronautics Division of 
the Department of Commerce in 
making new safety regulations, and 
many of the warranties in our pol- 
icies were there long before the 
same requirements were incorpo- 
rated in the Civil Air Regulations. 
For instance, we insisted that all 
aircraft seats be equipped with 
safety belts and that they be used 
in all landings and takeoffs. We 
insisted that pilots wear their safety 
belts at all times. 


Safety Education 


During 1929 we realized the 
necessity of educating most of those 
in the industry who had come up 
through the last war out of their 
wartime attitude of disregard of 
danger into a “safety first” philos- 
ophy. Following through with this 
thought, we secured the services of 
a specialty writer and flooded the 
industry in all of its branches, from 
president to grease-monkey, with 
direct-mail letters and pamphlets in 
which we preached the gospel that 
“Safety Will Insure Aviation’s 
Prosperity.” 

It is going to be necessary to em- 
phasize this doctrine repeatedly in 
the future when the boys who are 
accustomed to flying P-38’s upside 
down return to civilian flying jobs 
after the war. 

We have attempted, to the best 
of our ability, to force the highest 
degree of safety in the manufacture 
of aircraft and aircraft parts and 
engines. On two occasions we have 
brought suit against manufacturers. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 
these two situations have caused all 
manufacturers to improve standards 
of workmanship, material and in- 
spection. People all act pretty much 
alike when you tickle them on the 
pocketbook nerve. 

Those of us who have pioneered 
aviation insurance feel that we have 
contributed much to the winning of 
this war because we backed, with 
insurance, practically all of the 
present aircraft industry when it 
was in its swaddling clothes, and 
without insurance it could never 
have obtained the necessary capital 
to proceed. Without commercial 
air transport and its resultant mar- 
ket for transport ships, the manu- 
facturers would not have been in 
a position to do the job that they 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Now it’s time 


i i-we a bow, Mr. Fire Insurance Agent! 
You deserve it! In these past 3 years of 
war you've earned the gratitude of millions 
of Americans because . . . 


By keeping your clients fully protected, 
you've spared them crippling losses when 
fire struck. By safety engineering you've 
helped maintain America’s war production, 
suring an unbroken flow of military equip- 
ment to our men overseas. By fire preven- 
tion work you’ve helped combat the terrible 
toll of fire and made possible recent rate 
reductions. No wonder millions of Americans 
applaud your efforts! 


But despite the magnificent work to your 
credit, there’s an even bigger task ahead. 
Fire prevention must be intensified to make 
sure that war production will be maintained 
throughout the war and beyond. Protection 
must be provided for the tremendous amount 
of new construction to be undertaken as 
wartime controls are eased. America must be 





Cll took a bow! 


awakened to the fact that rising values have 
made 3 out of 4 business or residential prop- 
erties underinsured. And at the same time 
lowered rates mean broader markets avail- 
able to every agent. 


Yes, there’s a big job ahead. But if you set 
about it with the same spirit, the same de- 
termination you’ve demonstrated during 
these past three years of war, you can be 
sure of continued and ever-increasing suc- 
cess. You are engaged in real Public Service. 


Li en 


President 


Published 
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OPPORTUNITY 


VER the past ten years 
O business, all business has 

been severely tested. Short 
comings, and in some instances even 
abuses, have been brought to light, 
but this is something from which 
no man-made institution is free. 
Yet, business conducted as we pre- 
fer to see it here, under the initia- 
tive of private enterprise, and where 
vested with a public interest under 
government supervision, has come 
through with flying colors. The 
production record of the past few 
years is undoubtedly the most elo- 
quent testimonial. It shows what 
can be accomplished by wholehearted 
cooperation. 

The insurance business justifiably 
can be proud of the record it has 
made during these years. We are to- 
day beyond doubt the most insur- 
ance-minded people. Over the past 
five years the casualty and surety 
premiums for the entire United 
States have been more than seven 
billion seven hundred million dol- 
lars. This is an annual average of 
more than one and one-half billion 
dollars. The protection and secu- 
rity which insurance has provided, 
though hidden by the more spec- 
tacular achievements of production, 
are nevertheless there like the rein- 
forcing elements giving stability, 
strength and certainty to the entire 
war production effort. And this has 
been equally true during peacetime 
years. 

Insurance has faced problems 
over the past few years both unique 
and perplexing. In the field of 
workmen’s compensation there have 
been the problems of dealing with 
a tremendous increase in exposure, 
of a rise in payrolls disproportionate 
to man-hours of labor, of new and 
highly potential and concentrated 
hazards. All of these have pre- 
sented the business with new under- 
writing and engineering questions 
for which adequate machinery had 
to be developed for the determina- 
tion of reasonable insurance costs 
and for adequate protection. The 
achievements in the surety field and 
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in fire insurance, in the many pro- 
tection services, in engineering serv- 
ice, inspection and loss prevention 
work, are already well known and 
will be even more astounding when 
the full story of our production ac- 
complishments can be told. 


Automobile Uncertainties 


The automobile insurance busi- 
ness has faced many uncertainties. 
During the first part of the past 
decade, there was the question of 





“five per cent good fortune” 


rate adequacy in the face of increas- 
ing loss costs. Then, there was the 
problem of redistributing the cost 
of automobile insurance on a more 
reasonable basis by the introduction 
of new rating plans. With the out- 
break of war, the question arose of 
what should be done with rates and 


y ALBERT E. SPOTTKE 


ional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


rating plans in response to the 
changed conditions. There was also 
the equally important question of 
what would happen to the volume 
of this business. One of the pleas- 
ant surprises has been the remark- 
able manner in which the auto- 
mobile volume has held up. It 
emphasizes the important part which 
the automobile plays in our daily 
lives and in our domestic economy 
and it speaks well for agents in 
having convinced their clients of the 
need for protection. 

When it appeared that the use 
of automobiles would have to be 
considerably curtailed by the neces- 
sary rationing of gasoline, the com- 
panies gathered all information 
available and even though they had 


no actual experience figures on 
which to base their action, sub- 
stantial rate reductions were an- 
nounced. These reductions were 


predicated on the best judgment of 
the probable effect of the wartime 
conditions on the underwriting re- 
sults of the companies. Thus far, 
the results have supported the 
soundness of this judgment. It is 
to be hoped, in the interest of fair 
standards of service, claim settle- 
ments and company solvency, that 
the same credence will be attached 
to seasoned underwriting judgment 
when we again face the necessity for 
rate adjustments which will surely 
be the case after the war, or with 
a liberalization of the gasoline 
rationing program. 

In all likelihood, as the war in 
Europe draws to a close, gasoline 
rationing will be liberalized rather 
than discontinued entirely. When 
final victory is won it is to be ex- 
pected that gasoline rationing will 

(Continued on the next ouael 
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Opportunity Ahead—Continuved 


be abolished. The year ahead 
should, then, be regarded as the 
period of transition. Consideration 
must, therefore, be given to rating 
methods which will produce fair 
and reasonable results during this 
period. In order that the rating 
methods which are adopted may 
prove successful and be sound, they 
must recognize the following prin- 
ciples : 


. The rates developed and the 
method by which they are deter- 
mined in the individual case must 
not create sales resistance. The 
rates must differentiate in a rea- 
sonable manner between risks of 
different hazard. 

. The rating method must utilize 
‘factual information wherever pos- 
sible in preference to estimates 
of conjecture. 


3. The rating method must appeal 


to the producer. Therefore, it 











so much to look at—it’s the peace of mind or satisfaction 


¢ 
> Like a good Victrola record, an insurance policy initselfisn’t 
oe 


the purchaser derives from it that makes it worthwhile. 


You can make an insurance policy sound as thrilling as a broiled 
steak dinner. a ticket on the winner of the daily double, or a 
aate with a movie star, by spreading around interesting taies of 
the magic things it has done for just ordinary folks. All America 
loves a good, “Just In The Nick Of Time” story. Countless times, 
an insurance policy has been the only source of timely help. Dig 
out some interesting True Stories and let them be known. Glam- 
orize that piece of paper, so that it wi!l be one of the must things 
they will not want to live without in the good days ahead. Call 
on us for suttable ammunition—we have plenty of True Stortes here. 
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must be easy to apply and it must 
use information which is readily 
obtainable, or better still, which 
is already in the possession of the 
producer or the company on 
existing business. 


4. The rating method must be one 
which can be introduced with a 
minimum of disturbance on 
existing business. And since the 
method will have to deal with the 
conditions existing during a 
period of transition, it must be 
one which can be replaced con- 
veniently by a rating plan geared 
to the more permanent postwar 


period. 


Now is the time for all who have 
an interest in this business to give 
thought to this vital question. The 
actions of rating organizations are 
but the reflection of the considered 
judgment of large segments of the 
business. That is why action 
through organizations necessarily 
consumes more time than action by 
individual companies, but the sac- 
rifice in time is worth the greater 
benefit of stability gained by the 
entire insurance industry. The com- 
panies rely strongly upon the re- 
actions and recommendations of 
those who represent them in their 
daily contacts with the public. I 
cannot urge too strongly upon you 
that as the representatives of your 
companies your ideas and sugges- 
tions are not only welcome but are 
earnestly desired. 


Quality of Service 


Of equal interest to the business, 
but of far greater importance to the 
public than the cost of insurance, 
is the quality of the service and the 
quality of the product purchased by 
the public. Much splendid work in 
the field of education and public 
relations has been carried on by the 
production forces during recent 
years. You are to be commended 
for this. It is creating a better 
public understanding of the impor- 
tant part that you take in the in- 
surance transaction. But as you 
well realize, this is not enough. It 
must be accompanied by a perform- 
ance on your part which will make 
the buyer see you as his insurance 
adviser and as his representative in 
dealings with the company. When 
the buyer is convinced that he is 

(Continued on page 84) 
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IVSURABLE INTERESTS 


of insurable interests are the 

bailor-bailee and_ lessor-lessee 
relationships, and despite the fact 
that either one or both are virtually 
everyday occurrences for nearly 
everyone they are still not clearly 
understood by the majority of 
people. 


Te ) of the most common types 


Who Is a Bailee? 


Common carriers, warehousemen, 
laundries and cleaners, consignees, 
commission merchants, etc., who are 
in possession of the property of 
others, for the purpose of handling 
or working on it or transporting it, 
are bailees. The owners of the prop- 
erty are the bailors and the relation- 
ship between the parties is a con- 
tract of batlment. This contract 
may be written or oral or implied 
because of long-established custom 
and usage. Both parties have an in- 
surable interest in the property in- 
volved. 


The bailee’s interest may be 
limited to his earned charges and 
liability imposed on him by law be- 
cause of his negligence, but he may 
go further and insure the property 
for the bailor’s benefit as well as his 
own. Thus, a bailee availing him- 
self of the right to insure may in- 
sure not only his own interest, but 
also the goods themselves against 
loss to the owner. Many bailees 
voluntarily assume liability for bail- 
ors’ property against loss by fire 
and insure accordingly, buying in- 
surance to cover either the property 
itself or their legal liability. The as- 
sumption of liability by the bailee 
may be oral or implied, as it is with 
most cleaners and laundries, or it 
might be expressed in writing. Com- 
mon carriers’ liability is expressed 
in bills of lading ; that of warehouse- 
men on the warehouse receipts. 

Many people have the mistaken 
impression that any merchant who 
accepts custody of the property of 
another for any reason automatically 
becomes liable for any damage that 
might occur to the property while it 
is in his possession. This is not true. 
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by H. D. HEATH 


If a bailee has not assumed liability 
for damage by fire, he is not liable 
unless the bailor can prove negli- 
gence and impose liability by law; 
the term “legal liability” embraces 
contractual liability as well as lia- 
bility for negligence. A repairman 
who accepts a watch for cleaning, 
for example, is not liable for loss 
by fire or other similar hazard, un- 
less the bailor can prove negligence 
on the part of the bailee or other- 
wise show that the bailee is liable 
by law for the goods. 


Who Is a Lessee 


A lessor is the owner of a building 
who leases it to a tenant, who be- 
comes the lessee. The respective in- 
surable interests of a lessor and les- 
see will depend upon the terms of 
the lease. It is not often that the 
lessor’s insurable interest is changed 
by the lease, unless it provides that 
the lessee, having installed improve- 
ments to the building, is to have the 
privilege of removing them when the 
lease expires. The interest of the 
lessee, however, is governed entirely 
by the terms of the lease. It is gen- 
erally accepted that improvements 
to building, made by the lessee, im- 
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mediately become and remain the 
property of the lessor, unless the 
lease expressly provides otherwise. 
It is seldom that such a lease is en- 
countered. Most leases provide that 
improvements made by the lessee 
become the lessor’s property, and 
there usually is a fire clause provid- 
ing that if the building is destroyed 
or so damaged by fire or other 
cause as to become untenantable, the 
lease is thereby canceled. 

Under these conditions both lessor 
and lessee have an insurable inter- 
est, as the lessor has an owner’s in- 
terest (including the improvements 
made and paid for by lessee), while 
the lessee has an interest arising 
from his expected use and enjoy- 
ment of the improvements for which 
he paid during the remainder of 
the lease-term. 


Partial Loss 


In the event of a partial loss, if 
the lease provides that the lessor 
must restore the improvements, the 
lessee has sustained no loss. If the 
lease provides that the lessee must 
restore the improvements, the ad- 
justment will be handled with him 
the same as a building loss. If the 
fire destroys the building, both par- 
ties suffer a loss as to the improve- 
ments. The lessor’s loss is the 
physical loss of the improvements, 
measured by their actual value. The 
lessee’s loss is the loss of his erst- 
while expected use of the improve- 
ments, measured by their age, their 
cost and the unexpired term of the 
lease. 

For example, assume a _ lessee 
spent $2,000 for improvements in 
1940, at which time the lease had 
eight years to run. Two years later 
a fire destroyed the building, cancel- 
ing the lease. The lessee’s normal 
expectancy of use was eight years, 
but he actually realized only two 
years, so his loss of expectancy was 
six years, or 75 per cent, and he 
would be entitled to claim 75 per 
cent of the value in Betterments and 


Improvements. 
—Mutuality 
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One of a series of advertisements reaching your pros pects in Business, General and Banking publications. 
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HE wise counsel of an insur- 
, Ta agent, the trained investi- 

gator and the skillful lawyer 
who help the insured when he is 
being sued, the unseen men who 
constantly plan for public safety, 
the doctor and nurse who labor 
without charge, the cherished home 
which rises again from its cold, gray 
ashes and blackened ruins, the emer- 
gency bank account which means so 
much to the policyholder and to his 
family—all these and more are fire 
and casualty insurance. 

You and I can readily accept that 
as a true and accurate evaluation 
of our business. Undoubtedly, 
many members of the public agree 
with us and believe that we are 
good, useful and indispensable. On 
the other hand, there are many peo- 
ple who do not know enough about 
us to form an intelligent opinion 
and this engenders a dangerous con- 
dition, for ignorance often breeds 
suspicions and unwarranted fears. 
Then there is too large a group 
which is actively antagonistic. All 
this we know from personal experi- 
ences and public opinion polls. 


Back to Fundamentals 


Consequently, in formulating any 
program for the betterment of our 
public relations, we must remember 
that we cannot get anyone to believe 
good things about us as long as he 
or she harbors suspicious or antag- 
onistic thoughts. That means that 
our first step is to go back to fun- 
damentals, to build from the ground 
up by telling the public exactly how 
7 why we operate in the way we 

0. 

What is our story? That is where 
the shoe pinches. No two people 
seem to agree upon the basic things 
which should be hammered into the 
public consciousness—those vital 
facts which are so necessary to the 
Mass production of better human 
relations. But with full knowledge 
that every one of you may disagree 
with me and with each other, I am 
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Advertising 
and President of 


perfectly willing to outline a defi- 
nite public relations program—one 
which has clear cut objectives and 
one which has a concrete method of 
procedure to gain these objectives. 


Policy Board 


First, we need a policy forming 
board, a supreme council which will 
determine the general strategy or 


“Three major points” 


program for all of us. It should 
include representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers, the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 


and the National Association of 
General Agents. 

Our high command need not be 
furnished with money to conduct a 
campaign of its own. In fact, I do 
not believe that it would be advis- 
able. Each group and the individ- 
uals of each group are the ones 
who will carry on the active work 
of pushing the same program—pro- 
vided, of course, that we can accom- 
plish the almost impossible task of 
formulating one which will be ac- 
cepted enthusiastically by all of us. 


Method of Presentation 


As to how we should tell our 
story, that is a mere matter of rou- 
tine. We should employ every 
known method of thought commu- 
nication—from radio, magazine and 
newspaper space to direct mail lit- 
erature and word of mouth. With 
the realization that I will be con- 
sidered a heretic to my craft, I am 
willing to admit that word of mouth 
dissemination of facts is the most 
effective and least expensive of them 
all. Consequently, the local agent 
should be and will become the most 
important part of any public rela- 
tions program, for he is the mem- 
ber of the insurance family who 
rubs elbows with the banker, the 
butcher, the baker. 

Some people believe that our busi- 
ness consists of running a stream 
of armored trucks up to the front 
door of the Home Office building 
loaded down with gold, silver and 
paper currency. As this money goes 
through the building, a small por- 
tion is extracted for the purpose of 
paying losses and necessary ex- 
penses while the remainder—the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Human Relations—Continued 
larger part—is rushed to the back 
door and tossed into the greedy 
hands of the eager and waiting 
stockholders. Just a bunch of eco- 
nomic royalists, as you can readily 
see. 


Legal Safeguards 


It seems a shame to disillusion 
such people, but let me enumerate a 
few things which prevent us from 
acting that way even though we 
wanted to or thought that it was 
good business to do so. For ex- 
ample, those fire and casualty com- 
panies which are chartered by the 
State of New York must submit 
to it a financial statement every 


three months and once a year an 
awe-inspiring and formidable report 
12” by 19” in size and, containing 
from 28 to 40 pages of facts and 
figures, must be filed with every state 
in which we do business. In addi- 
tion, examiners from the State of 
New York—a whole flock of them 
—descend upon the casualty com- 
panies at least every three years 
and upon the fire companies every 
five years. Zone representatives of 
the other states come with them as 
observers and participants. All of 
these visitors spend weeks and 
months at our expense in auditing 
our finances and our claims files. 
Their first and chief objective is to 
see that the surplus and reserves 
required by law are neither too big 
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nor too small. In addition, they 
determine that the companies have 
not violated published rates and that 
we have paid claims in the past ac- 
cording to the terms of the policies 
and with full justice to the policy- 
holders. 

It is a common belief that we can 
charge what we please for a policy. 
Such persons should be taken by 
the hand and led into the various 
state insurance departments so that 
they may learn that in many states 
rates must be filed and justified. 
Furthermore, every state in the 
country has either direct or indirect 
power to control rates. 


Cost Is Low 


Our citizens should be made to 
realize that the cost of fire and 
casualty insurance is so low that it is 
impossible to offer a cash or loan 
value. It provides the largest 
amount of protection at a minimum 
of cost on the same principle as term 
life insurance. In fact, the cost of 
some insurance is so low that if a 
policyholder were to pay a maxi- 
mum claim for himself, it would 
take him two thousand years to ac- 
cumulate the money through the 
medium of saving the premium. 
Even the daily double does not give 
such odds as that. 

The theory of rate making should 
be made clear to every man on the 
street. He should be told that if he 
buys a dollar and a half hammer 
for seventy-five cents, it is his good 
luck, for a subsequent bankruptcy 
by the hardware merchant will not 
affect him. On the other hand, an 
insurance company must be pre- 
pared to deliver protection and to 
live up to the provisions of its con- 
tract throughout its entire term and 
in some cases to pay claims long 
after the policy has expired. There- 
fore, the financial stability of an 
insurance company is vitally im- 
portant to every policyholder if he 
wants to get delivery on what he 
purchases. 


Cooperative Rate Making 


With all of this in mind, coopera- 
tive rate makirig between companies 
is the most scientific and _ safest 
way of determining the necessary 
charges to be made for the various 


kinds of insurance. The pooling of 
(Continued on page 68) 
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‘Tll tell you GOOD 
TIMES ARE COMING!” 


“Tll tell you 


BAD TIMES AHEAD!” 





What’s it to you?—PLENTY! 


OKAY! Maybe the optimists are 
right. There’ll be good times after 
the war. 


OKAY! Maybe the pessimists 
are right. We’ll have another de- 
pression. 


What’s it to you? PLENTY! 
9 It’s largely in your hands as to 
which we'll have. 


The one way to make it good 
times is to do your share to help 
keep prices down now! 


That means buying only what 
you really need. It means paying 
off your debts, saving your money. 


And here’s where you’re lucky. 








The same program that helps in- 
sure prosperity is also the best 
possible way to get yourself in 
shape to take another depression 
if one does come. So what? You’re 
right both ways—if you save your 
money. You lose both ways—if 
you splurge right now. 


Think it over, fella. Then get 
in there and fight. Read—and 
observe—the four rules to head 
off inflation. The war isn’t over 
yet. And the war against infla- 
tion isn’t over yet—by a long 
shot. Remember World War I? 
The cost of living rose twice as 
fast after the war as it did during 
the war itself. 


ion with the M of America. 


















4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than 
ceiling prices. Pay your ration points 
in full. 

3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t 
take advantage of war conditions to 
ask more for your labor, your services, 
or the goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the 
War Bonds you can afford— 
to help pay for the war and 


insure your future. Keep up 
seein Pw 
| 





A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council, approved by the Office of War Information, and contributed by this magagine 
‘. ine Publish 





























HEAD OFFICE AND 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
116 John Street, New York 7, New York 

e 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 
e 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
Canal Building, New Orleans 12, La. 
+ 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 4, Cal. 


° 
NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Coleman Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 








A marine anchor in your town—incongru- 
ous? Not at all — if it’s Marine Insurance. 
When you are cruising around for new 
business look over your territory with 
nautical eyes. Many a factory, industrial 
plant or business uses or needs one or 
more kinds of Marine Insurance. 
That’s your cue to drop the hook by 
getting in touch with the nearest branch 


of the Marine Office of America. 


116 JOHN STREET 








Tell us what prospects you have — 
Ocean Cargo, export or import ship- 
ments, River Cargo or Hulls, or any one 
of more than a hundred classes of Marine 
Insurance which we write. 

Our expert marine underwriters will 
provide the proper forms and informa- 
tion for solicitation—we prepare the poli- 
cies—the business is -yours. 

Write for further information. 


MARINE OFFICE 


of AMERICA 


NEW YORK ¥ 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 








Lives POUiMER 


Into this MARINE business 
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interested in love, but so 
you are too smart to be inveigled. 
You know that love makes a man 
think almost as much of a girl as 
he thinks of himself! But, when 
a woman really loves a man, he can 
make her do anything she wants to 
do! So I decided to play safe and 
leave out all reference to love, 
which, anyhow, is only a tickling 
sensation in the heart which cannot 
be scratched. That left only two 
broad topics that I could think of to 
talk about—myself and you. You 
know they say that a man who talks 
about himself is an egotist—a man 
who talks about other people is a 
gossip—but a man who talks about 
you is an interesting conversation- 
alist. 


| itr that somé 


After the War 


So, let’s talk about you women in 
the insurance business. Are you 
with us just for the duration, as 
is doubtless the case with so many 
of your sex? Or, are you in the 
insurance business to stay for better 
or worse? At the present time, there 
are approximately seven thousand 
women members of the National 
Association of Insurance Women. 
There are 1,252 women agents of 
the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company; 800 of this 
number run their own agencies. 
Women agents for the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany have increased 500 in the last 
five years. Some of these women 
stepped into the breach and took 
the places vacated by husbands, 
sons, or brothers who went into the 
service of our Country. These 
women have carried on ably and 
well in agencies. Similarly, women 
have taken over numerous jobs 
formerly held by men in insurance- 
company offices. And it is due in 
no small measure to the combined 
services of women in agencies and 
in the company employ that the 
essential business of insurance has 
been enabled to carry on through 
the war period. 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 
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The problem of women in in- 
dustry after the war is not confined 
to the insurance business. One- 
third of the women of working age 
in this country today are engaged 
in war working in some form or 
another. One railroad company 
alone has 23,000 women working 
for it, a great many in jobs previ- 
ously held only by men. When the 





“Women will survive... 


men come home, they will want 
their old jobs back. Many of you 
women in the insurance business 
will be glad to surrender your jobs 
to your husbands, brothers, or rela- 
tives, and the change back will be 
pleasurable to both sides. But, in 
many other cases, women who have 
carved out niches for themselves 
will not wish to be displaced. We 
promised the soldiers before they 
left that they could have their old 






jobs back. That -f 
kept. But, it is my opi 
in the insurance business at ed 
there is a place for the returning 
soldier, and a place as well for the 
women who carried on while the 
men were away. 

The field of insurance has been 
scratched on the surface only. There 
is room in the industry for every 
man who left to serve his country, 
and for every woman who stayed 
behind and learned a new business 
the hard way. In many cases there 
will be no dispute about the sound- 
ness of this argument, and the re- 
turning soldier will welcome the co- 
operation of the women who have 
carried on his business while he 
has been away. The feminine touch 
in many cases will have become so 
essential to the operation of an 
agency that even if he would, the 
man would not dare replace com- 
petent women. 


: 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


The insurance business is one 
industry where there can be no argu- 
ment about equal pay for equal 
work. Commissions earned are 
based on production figures. So far 
as the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company is concerned, 
I am assured by the President of 
the Company that jobs will be 
found for every returning service 
man formerly in our employ, but 
there will be no displacement of 
women who have carried on com- 
petently through the emergency. I 
feel reasonably certain that this will 
hold true in the case of every re- 
sponsible insurance company. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Place—Continued full of “willing” people—some will- tion to the amount of work and mai 
ing to work, the rest willing to let effort that they put into it. It is only titt 
But the final test, in the years to them. No amount of legislation can by routine drudgery that superiority set 
come, applies to men as well as to do away with the old economic law in any vocation is attained. his 
women, and that is the test of compe- of supply and demand, or replace the 
tence. We are approaching a new the maximum of the “survival of Qualities for Success his 
era. There will be plenty of work the fittest.” me 
for capable people for years to come, Women will survive and advance What are some of the qualities cal 
but we will still have an army of in the insurance business, as in all necessary for the attainment of cli 
leaf-rakers with us. The world is other lines of endeavor, in propor- superiority in the insurance busi- sel 
ness? First, there is the matter of ne 
preparation. The successful agent, att 
whether man or woman, requires fol 
background. If he has not been so tor 
, fortunate as to have a high school no 
Toward new horizons or college education, then he must mQ¢ 
work to acquire cultural advantages an 
in lieu of formal schooling. He 
should cultivate a pleasing voice, 
use correct English, and should pos- 
sess a good vocabulary. All of these 
tie things may be acquired by the ex- . 
: ice 
\ penditure of time and effort, and 
they are valuable tools for an insur- On 
ance agent. But the agent who tries ioe 
to sell insurance merely on his pleas- | del 
\ ing personality, without taking the | the 
trouble to acquire a complete work- hos 
~ ing knowledge of the policies he is gr 
attempting to sell, is fooling himself the 
and may become a menace to the af 
insurance business and to his clients. » 
This matter of knowledge of cover- he 
age is the second requirement for on 
the successful insurance agent. on 
Policies are changed with great fre- jane 
SS sta quency these days. The agent must " 
eee ¢ Thewek ec study and keep up with these _ 
~ Standard of Detroit is con- changes if he would be in a position mr 
stantly seeking new ways to properly to take care of his clients’ WI 
—~ be of greater service—con- interests. Ignorance of policy cover- mm 
stantly looking toward new age is inexcusable, and there is no ve 
horizons to make the work excuse for ignorance. Many com- Tr 
of its agents and brokers panies have educational courses f 
easier and more profitable. which are furnished to their agents. nad 
Backed by a record of sixty progressive years, Standard pledges All that is required of the agent is - 
a continuance of prompt and fair claim service—of modern, up- alertness and study. qu 
to-the-minute coverages—of competent assistance in under- pi 
writing, safety engineering and production. In short, Standard Importance of Approach we 
Accident promises to maintain, and, where possible, improve its sll 
present high standards of service. The next step is the matter of _ 
Your Standard field man will gladly tell you the many reasons approach. I am assuming that there we 
why Standard Service Satisfiee—why Standard is today one of still are agents who go out and sell y an 
America’s oldest and largest casualty insurance and bonding | insurance and do not wait for a wi 
companies. lodge brother or a friend of the er: 
family to telephone and order a on 
policy. im 
STANDARD ACCIDENT Before making the approach to eS 
Insurance Company the prospective customer the agent 
should, so to speak, make the ap- 
erase «6©venss 6 6SERVICS 64ND 6SSCHEITY proach to himself. The agent who th 
endeavors aimlessly to sell a cus- se: 
tomer general insurance, motivated 
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solely by the thought of the com- 
mission, has adopted a selfish at- 
titude. The prospective client will 
sense this attitude. He will fold 
his hands over his paunch, and al- 
though he may not say it in words, 
his thought will be “just try to sell 
me.” But, if the agent has made a 
careful study of the needs of the 
client and has first convinced him- 
self that the customer has a real 
need for the policy protection, his 
attitude will express a desire to per- 
form a real service for the cus- 
tomer’s benefit, and the sale will 
not be difficult to make with a com- 
modity as essential as that of insur- 
ance protection. 


The Matter of Service 


Finally, about this matter of serv- 
ice. In the years before the war 
we heard a great deal about service. 
Our advertising men were prolific 
in giving birth to slogans; “It is our 
delight to serve you”; “Service to 
the customer comes first,”’ and simi- 
lar slogans were hurled about with 
great promiscuity. But today the 
the customer has become skeptical 
of the sincerity embodied in this 
word “service,” for, in many cases, 
he has found that it was just a word 
and that the service he got was 
made necessary by competition and 
not by an honest desire to do him 
good. What has become of the gas- 
station attendant who jumped to 
wipe the windshield of your auto- 
mobile before your wheels stopped 
turning? Where is the waiter who 
was so solicitous of your comfort? 
These and innumerable other forms 
of courteous service seem to have 
gone by the board, at least for the 
duration. Instead, the attitude fre- 
quently is that there is no time for 
service, and that if we don’t like it, 
we can lump it. Anyhow, we only 
sell one to a customer. If you don’t 
want it, somebody else does, because 
we haven’t enough to go around 
anyhow. We see curt cards in 
windows reading ‘‘No new custom- 
ers.” Yes, all know there is a war 
on, but we resent being reminded 
impertinently of that fact since most 
of us are well aware of the situation 
in our personal lives. 


I think the answer to most of 
these situations is that we are being 
served by the prospective leaf- 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 
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We buy and sell 


Insurance Company Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation and its predecessors have 
been consistently identified with the market for Insurance 
Company stocks for more than a decade. 


We afford our customers an efficient service in the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks of this character and are always 
pleased to furnish pertinent information and the current 
market status on shares in which you are interested. 


We solicit your inquiries 
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takers of the postwar era. People 
will not soon forget discourteous 
treatment. 

Frankly, I believe that there is 
less of this sort of unmannerliness 
in the insurance business than in 
most other lines of endeavor. We 
cannot render every service today 
that we did before the war, but 
where we are delayed we apologize 
and promise to try to do better. 
We have not yet reached the point 
where we refuse to take on new 
customers. And further, service 
should not cease after the policy is 
written. It should begin. The suc- 
cessful agent does not assume that, 
because he has sold a man about 
all the forms of policies he can use, 
the renewals belong to him without 
further effort on his part. He keeps 
up his contact with the insured. 
He informs him of advantageous 





changes which may have been made 
in his policy contracts, and he looks 
after the insured’s interest when a 
claim arises. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of keeping a customer, and 
this vigilance must be translated 
into terms of service. 

And so it is my pleasure to as- 
sure you women insurance agents 
that there is indeed a place for you 
in the postwar era, that you may 
keep what you have, and you may 
add to it, but, as the Bible says: 
“He that soweth sparingly, shall 
reap also sparingly. He that soweth 
bountifully, shall reap bountifully.” 
Your success in the insurance busi- 
ness, as in any other line of human 
endeavor, will be in proportion to 
the amount of preparation, thought- 
ful work, and unselfish service that 
you put into it. 


—From an address before the New York 
State Federation of Insurance Women. 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—Lia- 
bility of Insurer for Judgment Against 
Insured in Excess of Policy Limits 


An automobile owner was covered 
by a liability policy with a limit of 
$5,000 for injury or death to one 
person. While driving the car the 
insured became involved in an ac- 
cident in which a man was killed. 
The widow of the decedent instituted 
suit against the insured for an 
amount considerably in excess of 
the policy limit. The insurer, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
policy, assumed full control over the 
defense of the action. Several set- 
tlement conferences took place 
between representatives of the in- 
surer and the claimant’s attorneys. 
Before suit was filed counsel for the 
claimant offered to settle the wrong- 
ful death claim for $1,500. Later, 
after suit had been instituted and 
while the case was awaiting trial, 
the settlement demand was reduced 
to $750. The insurer refused to 
offer more than a nuisance value in 
settlement, however, for the reason 
that it regarded its insured as being 
free from fault. The insured main- 
tained the same opinion. The case 
proceeded to trial and resulted in a 
judgment being rendered against 
the insured upon a verdict in the 
sum of $10,000. The judgment was 
discharged by the insurer paying 
up to the limit of its policy and the 
insured paying the balance of $5,000. 
The insured thereupon instituted 
suit against the insurer to collect 
the amount paid by him in excess 
of the policy limit. 

In Berk v. Milwaukee Automobile 
Ins. Co. (October, 1944) 15 N. W. 
2d 834, the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin decided the case in favor of 
the insurer. In order for an insured 
to recover from his insurer under 
such circumstances, it is necessary 
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for him to prove that the insurer 
was guilty of bad faith in refusing 
to effect a settlement within the 
limits of the policy. Bad faith is a 
species of fraud, and the evidence 
to sustain a finding against the in- 
surer must be clear, satisfactory and 
convincing. The Court was of the 
opinion that the insurer may not 
have exercised sound judgment, or 
the judgment of an ordinarily pru- 
dent man, in refusing to settle the 
case when it had an opportunity to 
do so. Mere negligence, however, 
is not sufficient to render an insurer 
liable for the excess of a judgment 
against its insured over and above 
the policy limits. The fact that the 
insured, himself, regarded the case 
against him as being one of no lia- 
bility was a strong indication that 
the insurer had not acted in bad 
faith in refusing to pay more than 
a nuisance value to settle the case. 


Fire Policy—Waiver of Clause Limit- 
ing Time for Bringing Suit on the 
Policy 


The property of a lithographer 
was covered by a fire policy which 
contained a clause limiting the time 
within which suit could be brought 
upon the policy to a period of twelve 
months next following the fire. A 
fire occurred on April 7, 1940 in 
which some lithographic engraving 
stones were alleged to have been 
damaged. The insurer employed an 
adjuster to investigate and adjust 
the loss. The adjuster led the in- 
sured to believe that the loss would 
be paid as soon as the extent thereof 
could be determined. He requested. 
however, that he be allowed the 
time necessary to have experts ex- 
amine the damaged engraving stones 
to determine the extent of the loss. 
The insured consented to this course 
of conduct and several experts were 
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employed by the adjuster to make 
the examination. These experts did 
not complete their examinations un- 
til the latter part of March, 1941 
when they reported to the insurer 
that in their opinion the property 
had sustained no damage as a result 
of the fire. This information was 
not given to the insured until after 
April 7, 1941, more than twelve 
months after the fire, when the in- 
surer notified the insured that it 
denied any liability for a loss. The 
insured thereupon instituted suit to 
recover for his loss. The insured 
defended on the ground that the ac- 
tion was barred by the twelve- 
months period of limitation. 

Upon the foregoing facts it was 
held by the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa that the insured could main- 
tain the action although it had been 
filed after the expiration of the 
twelve-months period of limitation. 
Prudential Fire Ins. Co. v. Trave- 
Taylor Co. (Oct. 1944), 152 P. 2d 
273. 

It is well settled that a provision 
limiting the time for bringing suit, 
such as was contained in the policy 
involved, is a valid provision and 
under ordinary circumstances will 
constitute a complete defense to any 
action brought on the policy after 
the expiration of the prescribed pe- 
riod of limitation. It is equally well 
settled, however, that this clause, 
which is for the sole benefit of the 
insurer, may be waived by the in- 
surer either expressly or impliedly 
by conduct. In this case the conduct 
of the insurer’s representatives in 
continuing to investigate the claim 
throughout the twelve-months period 
of limitation, without giving any 
indication that the insurer intended 
to deny liability, was deemed by the 
court to have constituted a waiver 
by the insurer of the benefit of tie 
limitation clause. 
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o STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS.—Complete, detailed, ency- 
clopedic, the accepted reporter on federal taxes for revenue —‘‘for 

the man who must have everything.” Swift weekly issues report and 

explain unfolding federal tax developments. Current subscription plan 

includes 5 loose leaf “bring-you-up-to-date” Compilation Volumes, 

and companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


y FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS.—Concise, compact, understand- 

able, here is the dependable reporter on the federal taxes of the 
ordinary corporation, the average individual, partnership, or business. 
One loose leaf Compilation Volume and matching Internal Revenue 
Code Volume included without extra charge to start new subscribers 


off on the right foot. 
FEDERAL TAX COURSE—1944-1945 Edition.— (reas) 














Authentic tax training, brush-up, and reference " 
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For this service, our thanks 


As a rule, wounded men talk very little. They’ve 
learned to “take it.” Many live in a secret, silent 
world of pain—but they know. They know and 
are grateful. They remember the horrors of that 
last battle . . . They remember the Red Cross 
worker bending over them... the plasma... 

Then, the hospital, with all their precious lives 
before them .. . Their gratitude for the innumer- 
able small, but vitally important comforts brought 
to them by Red Cross Nurse’s Aids and Gray 
Ladies is expressed by eyes grown bright— 
or a simple “thanks.” 

Only a few of us can actively serve the 


+ 


Red Cross in the far-flung battle areas, but there 
is something we can all do no matter where we 
are. We can humbly share our blood . . . We can 
divide our time ... We can give our money... 
We can and must help. | 

Make an appointment at your nearest blood 
donor center today ... Join the hosts of Americans } 
on the home front who are helping to -make 
the Red Cross contribution in World War I 
the greatest mass effort of mercy the world 
has ever known... We must all deserve that 
“thanks” of our fighting men who have 
given so much for us, 


This is the tenth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
FIRE . 
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tent with mere reconversion. Re- 

tooling industry for peace means 
far more than a return to fabrication 
of the products of 1941. It means 
improvements in old products and 
anticipation of the public need for 
new products and new services. It 
means far-reaching changes in facil- 
ities for domestic and world trans- 
portation, involving automobiles, 
railroads, aircraft and shipping. It 
means new homes by the millions, 
new automobiles by the millions, 
new refrigerators, stoves, radios and 
other home conveniences by the mil- 
lions. It means new highways, new 
hospitals, new public buildings. It 
means application to old products 
of improvements which science has 
developed for war. 

But for the stabilizing effect of 
insurance no branch of industry 
could embark upon expansion of 
sufficient scope to meet the post-war 
challenge. If industry could not pro- 
tect its assets by passing along to 
insurers losses due to unexpected 
occurrences, it could neither borrow 
necessary funds for expansion nor 
safely risk its own funds. Protec- 
tion of its assets from unexpected 
losses enables it to free its own 
funds for use in its business and to 
obtain credit for such additional 
funds as it may require. Elimination 
of chances of crippling fortuitous 
disaster is an essential of financial 
stability. Only through insurance 
can those chances be eliminated. And 
of no less importance to the individ- 
ual is the part insurance plays in 
stabilizing his finances and safe- 
guarding his future and the future 
of those dear to him. 

Only by anticipation of the needs 
of a busy nation and by retooling 
our business to take full advantage 
of our opportunity can we hope to 
play our part in producing and main- 
taining a sound domestic economy 
and to obtain from our participa- 
tion therein increased premium in- 
come. Our position is like that of 
other businesses. If we can produce 


| N ITS plans industry is not con- 
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RETOOLING 





IVSURANCE 


better products and increase the de- 
mand for those products, we are 
entitled to greater monetary returns. 
Our duty and our interests coincide. 


Services to Policyholders 


First, I suggest that we retool 
the services which we render policy- 
holders. A substantial part of our 
services relates to prevention of 











“harness that sensitivity” 


losses and to adjustment of losses 
not prevented. Because money can 
never fully compensate a loss, ob- 
viously the primary object of in- 
surance should be to prevent losses. 
That the public is willing to pay 
premiums for prevention of losses 
is evidenced by elevator liability in- 
surance and boiler and machinery 
insurance, the rates for which have 
long been based largely upon the 
cost of accident prevention service. 





| icyholders and the public. 


by E. W. SAWYER 


Attorney, 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters 


The result of that work is a degree 
of safety little short of phenomenal. 
Few casualty insurance hazards of- 
fer the same opportunity for ef- 
fective loss prevention work, but 
wherever our service can be used to 
prevent losses, we must make that 
service available, just as we must 
offer every inducement to our in- 
sureds, through our rating plans, to 
prevent losses. 

The secondary object of insurance 
is to spread the cost of losses not 
prevented. Undoubtedly claimsmen 
know of many ways in which claims 
service could better serve our pol- 
I shall 
mention only one. Not infrequently 
an insured will have coverage with 


| two insurers applicable to a loss. 


Too often both insurers refuse to 


| provide protection, each trying to 


force the loss upon the other. The 
insured, who has paid premium for 
two covers, is forced to defend him- 
self and then sue both insurers. It 
is difficult to imagine a situation 


, more indefensible or more injurious 


to good public relationship. There 
should be no great difficulty in 
formulating a plan, which could be 
accepted by all insurers, covering all 
cases of overlapping coverage. This 
plan would determine in advance 
which policy is to be considered 
specific or basic insurance. The 
company providing the specific or 
basic cover would investigate the 
accident and defend the insured. 
The cost of the investigation and 
the cost of the settlement would then 
be shared by the two insurers in ac- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Retooling Casualty—Continued 


cordance with the agreement. The 
public would be properly served and 
there would be no unnecessary ex- 
pense. 


Foreign Insurance Program 


Second, I suggest we retool for 
a foreign insurance program. After 
the war American business will be 
conducted in every corner of the 
world. Automobile tourists from 
the United States will be able to 


drive their cars to South America. 
We are doing little to make avail- 
able the insurance American busi- 
ness will need in foreign lands or 
even automobile insurance in Cen- 
tral and South America. We seem 
to be content to allow foreign in- 
surance markets to acquire business 
which should be provided by Amer- 
ican insurers. It seems to me rather 
a sad commentary on American in- 
surance that it cannot take care of 
Americans and American business 
beyond the coast lines of our 
country. 











Rendering a CLAIM SERVICE 
that reflects credit upon its Agents 


x 


FULL COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE 
SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 
PLATE GLASS—LIABILITY 
COMPENSATION 
BURGLARY 
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Capital Surplus Assets 
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Public Relations Program 


Third, I suggest we retool our 
public relations program. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to sug. 


gest that we retool for a public | 


relations program, because I doubt 
if we have ever had a true program, 
We have never made a real effort to 
educate the public on any of the 
phases of our business. Rather, we 


have been content with advertising , 


the dire consequences of uninsured 
losses. Every claims man knows 
that one of the most bothersome 
hurdles to get over, in the adjust- 
ment of a liability claim, is the igno- 
rance of the injured person as to the 
nature of the insurance. Nearly 
every claimant believes the insurance 
is accident insurance and cannot un- 
derstand why the question of his 
own negligence or negligence of the 
insured should play any part in set- 
tlement. Again the average jury- 
man has no knowledge of the man- 
ner in which insurance rates are 
made. We should have educated 
people years ago that every exces- 
sive or fraudulent claim paid by an 
insurance company increases the 
cost of insurance for all. 

It seems to me that we could 
readily formulate a nrogram which 
would gradually build, through edu- 
cational effort, a much better rela- 
tionship between business and cas- 
ualty insurance. If we can help the 
public understand its insurance 
needs, that should be a part of our 
business plans. 


Covers and Policy Forms 


Fourth, I suggest that we retool 
casualty covers and policy forms. 
I couple covers and policy forms be- 
cause they are inseparable. No pol- 
icy form can be simple in statement 
if the insurance afforded is compli- 
cated by exceptions and exclusions. 
In recent years we have made 
progess toward elimination of ex- 
clusions from the automobile lia- 
bility policy. During the same pe- 
riod we have constantly broadened 
the insurance afforded. The current 
policy is a much better protection 
for the public but, because the addi- 
tional protection afforded is so com- 
plicated by exceptions and limita- 
tions, it has been impossible to pre- 
pare a simple policy. In_ recent 

(Continued on page 60) 
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NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 
BURGLARY RATES CUT 


OMMERCIAL burglary and 

theft rates in New York will be 
considerably reduced, following 
study of the present rate levels by 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters and 
the Mutual Casualty Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau. On some classes the 
reduction will be as great as 25% 
of the present rate, and will average 
slightly more than 20% on all com- 
mercial business. The effective date 
has not been announced, pending 
completion and printing of the man- 
ual, but will be retroactive sixty 
days from the effective date. Resi- 
dence burglary rates are not affected 
by this action; coverage under the 
residence form was recently broad- 
ened to cover outside theft losses 
without extra premium. The man- 
ual will provide a new rating 
method for the money and securities 
form, without change in rate level. 
Some of the reductions will be 
made effective nationwide. 


FARM FIRE PREVENTION 


GROUP of national leaders in 

farm and rural fire prevention 
at a meeting in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 11th, outlined plans for in- 
creased rural fire protection during 
the present war emergency and in 
the postwar period to follow. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the National 
Fire Waste Council of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
and the Farm Fire Protection Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. 

A joint statement by the assembled 
groups pointed out that farm and 
rural fires, always a serious problem, 
are more devastating now in this cru- 
cial period of the war and called upon 
all organized fire safety organiza- 
tions, both private and government, 
and upon every organization and citi- 
zen in rural America to prevent and 
control rural fires. Farm and rural 
fire losses, the statement continued, 
approximate $200,000,000 annually 
and cause the death of at least 3,500 
people. About 200 farm buildings 
are destroyed every day in the United 
States and Canada. 
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ROCKET TAKE-OFF 


Starting from scratch at maximum cruising 


speed with a jet-assisted take-off...one of the 


Navy’s answers to getting heavy bombers off 


carriers and short runways in a hurry. 


To new answers in fire protection, Norwich 


Union agents are constantly alert, too. 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


NORWICH UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 


+ 75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





McKITTRICK DEFEATED 


OMPLETE election returns in 

Missouri for United States Sen- 
ator give Governor Forrest C. Don- 
nell a lead of slightly more than 
2,000 votes over his opponent, At- 
torney-General Roy McKittrick. Mr. 
McKittrick as Attorney-General in 
Missouri instituted the litigation 


against the fire insurance companies 
in the memorable Missouri Rate 
Case and the information and rec- 
ords developed in that action were 
made available to the Department 
of Justice in its indictment proceed- 
ings against the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PART III—GENERAL EDUCATION 


Ouestion 1 


To illustrate the enormous wealth 
of American corporations, a state- 
ment was recently made that the 
net assets of approximately thirty 
corporations totaled over 65 billions 
of dollars. Included in this list were 
industrial corporations, life insur- 
ance companies and commercial 
banks. 
valid measure of 
fully the reasons 


(a) ls this a 
“eealth’? State 
for your answer. 

(b) Is this a valid measure of 
“capital”? Indicate the tests you 
have applied to arrive at your an- 


swer. 
Answer 


(a) Economic wealth consists of 
scarce, material, transferable goods 
that possess utility. Such goods may 
take various forms but to be classed 
as wealth they must meet the tests 
contained in the definition, i.e., they 
must be scarce, material, and trans- 
ferable, and they must possess 
utility. 

To determine whether the assets 
of industrial corporations, life in- 
surance companies and commercial 
banks constitute valid measures of 
wealth, two things are necessary. 
First, it is essential to know the 
form which the assets of the three 
types of enterprise take, and second, 
whether the assets in each case pos- 
sess the characteristics of wealth as 
set forth above. 

Ordinarily the assets of industrial 
corporations consist primarily of 
material goods, such as plant, equip- 
ment, inventories, and the like. 
These are scarce goods which are 
transferable and possess utility. The 
aggregate value of such assets may 
be considerably above or below the 
figure one would get by calculating 
“net” assets, since some of the net 
assets may represent intangibles and 
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some of the liabilities may be owed 
to creditors other than corporations 
included in the tally. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to determine with rea- 
sonable accuracy the extent to which 
assets of industrial corporations con- 
stitute a valid measure of wealth be- 
cause that which represents the 
value of tangible assets of industrial 
corporations would be a valid meas- 
ure of wealth. 

On the other hand, the assets of 
insurance companies and commercial 
banks include high percentages of 
bonds, mortgages and other evi- 
dences of wealth and claims to 
wealth. They are not material goods 
which in and of themselves possess 
utility. They possess value in terms 
of money, which is the mechanism 
for measuring wealth, but the assets 
of insurance companies and com- 
mercial banks, in and of themselves, 
cannot be considered valid measures 
of wealth. 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the June 
1944 Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer examinations given by the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was nec- 
essary to assemble each composite answer 
and present it in condensed form. However, 
the content in some cases is more complete 
than was required for a high grade and 
answers have been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that although 
these answers have been taken from meri- 
torious papers, they are not necessarily per- 
fect. Many of the questions involved judg- 
ment on the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be required. 
Credit was given for the reasonableness of 
the answer and the evidence of intelligent 
application of a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely on 
this set of questions and answers as a 
method of direct preparation for the C. P. 
C. U. examinations. They may be useful as 
a guide to the type of questions asked and 
the content of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a substitute for 
thorough study and mastery of the subject 
matter of the Institute's curriculum. 


(b) Capital has been defined as 
a stock of wealth or as articles of 
wealth produced by labor which are, 
in turn, used in the production or 
distribution of wealth. Insofar as 
the assets of industrial corporations, 
life insurance companies or commer- 
cial banks represent previously 
created facilities of production, they 
constitute valid measures of capital. 
However, this could be ascertained 
only by an analysis of the statement 
of each corporation separately. In 
general, because of the characteris- 
tics of the assets of these different 
types of corporations as described 
in (a), it seems probable that values 
reflected in the net assets of indus- 
trial corporations would be more 
nearly valid measures of capital than 
the net assets of insurance compa- 
nies and commercial banks. 


Question 2 


(a) “Resumption of the manufac- 
ture of normal quantities of civilian 
goods after the war will be delayed 
by the roundabout process of pro- 
duction.” Explain what is meant by 
the “roundabout process of produc- 
tion” and indicate with reasons the 
evidence you would seek in order 
to ascertain the validity of the above 
statement. 

(b) “In the case of manufacturers 
who have embarked on the produc- 
tion of newly designed war weapons 
the renegotiation of contracts has 
been more fully justified than for 
manufacturers who have been previ- 
ously producing the type of goods 
specified in their contracts.” Iden- 
tify and explain the operation of the 
economic “law” or principle that 
would support the above statement. 


Answer 
(a) In a capitalistic society, one 
of the outstanding characteristics of 
large-scale production is the round- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 

about process. This is a type of pro- 
duction in which the early stages are 
devoted to creation of capital goods. 
Roundabout production is, therefore, 
production in which labor and ma- 
terial are expended in the creation 
of goods not used directly to satisfy 
human wants. It is effective produc- 
tion but also highly specialized in 
that many capital goods can be used 
for one purpose only. Similarly, 
labor is highly specialized and can- 
not be promiscuously shifted from 
one type of production to another. 
Finally, it is to be noted that under 
the roundabout process, goods and 
services are produced in anticipation 
of demand and there must be sav- 
ings from which to supply the capi- 
tal essential in productive enterprise. 

Since the roundabout process 
necessitates the assembling of capi- 
tal, labor, raw materials, and man- 
agement before productive opera- 
tions can begin, some delay in the 
resumption of production for civil- 
ian demands is inevitable. There- 
fore, the extent to which the quoted 
statement is valid depends on the 
following : 

(1) Since there must be capital 
funds from which to finance pro- 
duction, delay in resumption of civil- 
ian production will depend in part 
upon the availability of such funds. 
The extent to which enterprisers 
have set aside profits in the form of 
reserves is an important factor to be 
considered in forecasting reconver- 
sion delays. 

(2) The availability of facilities 
of production, such as machine tools 
and other capital goods will also be 
a determining factor. To the extent 
they do not exist, they must be pro- 
duced and the various stages of pro- 


duction take time. The degree to 
which enterprisers have had to alter 
plant and equipment in order to 
manufacture war materials will af- 
fect this. Many of them have had to 
make minor changes only and are 
prepared to resume civilian produc- 
tion almost immediately. Others 
have extensive reconversion opera- 
tions confronting them and can re- 
sume civilian production only after 
weeks or perhaps months of inten- 
sive effort. Still others will have no 
changes to make. They have merely 
diverted their normal production 
from the civilian consumer to the 
armed forces. There should be no 
delay in such cases in production for 
civilian use. 

(3) Another factor that will con- 
dition the shift from wartime to 
peacetime production is the avzail- 
ability of essential raw materials. 
Wars of the magnitude of World 
War II entail serious dislocations. 
The government may see fit to con- 
trol supplies of certain vital war 
materials for many months after 
hostilities cease. Whatever the rea- 
son for scarcity, availability of raw 
materials will be an extremely im- 
portant factor in determining the de- 
lay in resumption of civilian produc- 
tion. 

(4) That which has been said in 
reference to reconversion of plant 
can likewise be said in respect to 
reorientation or perhaps retraining 
of labor. In some instances, labor 
with the proper training will be 
available in sufficient quantity to 
eliminate any delay. In other in- 
stances, the supply will not be avail- 
able immediately and length of delay 
will vary from one type of enter- 
prise to another. 

(5) Finally, there are psycholog- 


ical factors to be considered, such 
as the confidence with which enter- 
prisers face the future. If they feel 
that there will be sufficient employ- 
ment and savings to absorb their 
production, this stimulus will speed 
up reconversion operations, all other 
factors being equal. 

(b) The economic law which 
operates in this case is the law of 
“diminishing returns” or more spe- 
cifically its corollary “the law of de- 
creasing costs.’ According to this 
principle, as the best possible com- 
bination of productive factors is 
used, the resulting efficiency of pro- 
duction will decrease costs, thus in- 
creasing the margin of profit. In the 
manufacture of newly designed war 
materials the best possible combina- 
tions of productive factors were un- 
known at the start; at the same time 
it was necessary to fix the original 
contract prices at figures high 
enough to allow an attractive margin 
of profit for the manufacturers. As 
the manufacturers progressed in 
their knowledge of more efficient 
productive methods, it was possible 
in many cases to cut production costs 
to a mere fraction of the starting 
figure. Unless some plan was 
adopted for reduction of contract 
prices, the profit of many manufac- 
turers could have become exorbitant, 
hence the reason for renegotiation. 
For those manufacturers who had 
previously produced the type of 
goods specified in their contracts, the 
proper combination of productive 
factors and their resulting costs 
were already well known; therefore 
the original contract prices in these 
cases were not so likely to be set at 
figures that would make possible 
exorbitant profits. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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THE important question about any 
one’s insurance position is, “What is 
covered, and what is not?” If you can 
answer that question, and bring home 
to a client or prospect where weak- 
nesses exist, you stand a better chance 


’ of selling him full protection, 


Survey Selling does exactly that — 
with a minimum of time and effort 
on your part. In fact, The American 




















SURVEY SELLING 
DRAWS THE LINE 


Insurance Group's new-style Personal 
Insurance Survey is so simple that the 
customer himself can fill it out — and 
convince himself ! 


Survey Selling is not limited to pros- 
pects alone. You can approach every 
one of your present clients with it. It 
is a service that places you in the posi- 
tion of Insurance Counsellor. It is a 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 
Question 3 


The 37.7 billion dollar increase in 
liquid savings of individuals in 1943 
is a new record. Two of the com- 
ponent items in this increase were 
Currency and Bank Deposits which 
increased 15.8 billions and United 
States Government Bonds which in- 
creased 13.8 billions. 

(a) With respect to the near fu- 
ture, contrast the inflationary poten- 
tialities of these items of liquid sav- 
ings. 

(b and c) What information 
would you need in order to deter- 
mine whether the release of this 
liquid saving at the end of the war 
would have just as much inflationary 
effect as if released now? Explain 
the significance of each item of in- 
formation you list. 


Answer 


(a) With respect to the near fu- 
ture, it may be assumed that the de- 
mand for civilian goods and serv- 
ices will continue to exceed the 
supply. Currency and bank deposits 
represent funds immediately avail- 
able for purchase of consumers’ 
goods. Potentially, they constitute 
real inflationary threats. Govern- 
ment bonds are much less a potential 
threat for several reasons. First, 
there are some steps to be taken in 
the process of converting bonds into 
cash, and that serves as a deterrent 
in some measure. Second, the cam- 
paign to educate the people in mat- 
ters of thrift and provision for a 
cushion against depression has had 
some success. Third, a definite al- 
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though distant maturity date on the 
bond has a psvchological effect on 
the holder, and finally, patriotism 
causes some persons to refrain from 
cashing their bonds. Consequently, 
bonds do not constitute the potential 
inflationary threat that is to be found 
in cash and bank deposits. 

(b and c) The most important 
consideration in determining relative 
inflationary possibilities in the re- 
lease of liquid savings now, and at 
the end of the war, is availability 
of consumers’ goods. A second fac- 
tor of importance is the govern- 
ments policy in respect to price con- 
trol and rationing. These two fac- 
tors are inseparably linked, since 
the continuance of price control and 
rationing eliminates in large measure 
the consumer competition for a lim- 
ited supply of goods and services. 
Normally, when demand exceeds 
supply, consumer competition for 
the existing supply sends prices up. 
However, government price ceilings 
and rationing reduce such inflation- 
ary possibilities substantially. 

The lure of fabulous profits has 
in the past stimulated wild specula- 
tion. Government control of credit, 
however, may eliminate speculative 
evils to a very large extent. There- 
fore, to determine potential infla- 
tionary effects of the release of 
liquid savings at the end of the war, 
it would he essential to know, among 
other things, what will be the gov- 
ernment’s policies in respect to credit 
control. 

It would also be necessary to 
know if the general level of prices 
changed materially between now and 
the end of the war. The spending 
of any given quantity of savings will 
have less effect on a high price level 


than on one that is low. 

Other factors of importance in 
determining inflationary effects of 
the release of liquid savings are: the 
facility with which  reconversion 
takes place, since ability to fulfill 
consumer demands depends upon the 
capacity to produce the goods and 
services demanded; volume of em- 
ployment and wages; and the gov- 
ernment’s policy in respect to relief 
and rehabilitation of foreign coun- 
tries. In the last analysis, all of 
these last mentioned factors are a 
part of the supply and demand pic- 
ture. If controls are removed from 
consumer demand and from supply 
and price of consumers’ goods, then 
price will depend upon the relation- 
ship of demand to availability of 
goods and services. The factors just 
mentioned may vitally affect that re- 
lationship. 


Question 4 


In order to increase the circula- 
tion of money income and thus 
stimulate post-war production, it ts 
proposed that a federal tax be levied 
after the war on new bank deposits, 
new life insurance premiums, and 
the purchase price of outstanding se- 
curities. 

(a) To what extent does this pro- 
posal: 

(1) conform, and 

(2) fail to conform, to the com- 
monly accepted principles of taxa- 
tion? 

(b) It is also maintained that such 
a tax would prevent an extreme up- 
ward movement of the business cy- 
cle. Give the arguments favorable 
and unfavorable to this conclusion. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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OR many years Albert Flandreau Dean, an executive 

officer of a leading fire insurance company, and a ver- 
satile inventor of interest tables and adding machines, told 
insurance leaders: 
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with proper safeguards and protected by their 
communities with adequate fire-fighting facilities.” 
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convinced them he was right, and his “Analytic System for 
the Measurement of Fire Hazards,” then in use in Illinois, 
was adopted in many cities. 
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Answer 


(a) While authorities are not in 
complete accord in respect to sound 
principles of taxation, the princi- 
ples generally accepted may be con- 
sidered from three separate points 
of view: 

First, from the standpoint of the 
taxpayer, a good tax would be one 

(1) levied on the basis of ability 
to pay, 

(2) that has regard for the tax- 
payer’s convenience in making pay- 
ments, and 

(3) that is difficult to shift or 
evade. 

Second, from the standpoint of 
society, a good tax would 

(1) impose no undue burden on 
industry, 

(2) make for a more equitable 
distribution of income, 

(3) result in a minimum of dis- 
crimination, and 

(4) facilitate the collective ac- 
complishment of social objectives. 

Third, from the standpoint of 
government, a good tax would 

(1) produce needed revenue, 

(2) be definite in amount and 
certain of time and payment, and 

(3) be easy to administer. 

The tax incorporated in the above 
proposal does not conform to com- 
monly accepted principles of taxa- 
tion in many respects. 

Bank deposits, new life insurance 
premiums and the purchase price of 
outstanding securities are only ex- 
ternal and superficial evidences of 
the ability to pay. Net income is the 
best index of ability to pay and it 
does not flow into the three channels 
indicated in any fixed ratio to earn- 
ings. 


Miarsn & MCLENNAN 


A heavy tax on the purchase price 
of outstanding securities might con- 
ceivably impose an undue burden on 
industry, and such a tax would not 
conform to commonly accepted prin- 
ciples of taxation. 

It is doubtful if such a tax would 
make for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of income; it might discourage 
bank deposits and the purchase of 
new life insurance and outstanding 
securities. If such would be the re- 
sult, the tax would not conform to 
accepted principles in that it would 
fail to produce the desired revenue 
and would not possess the character- 
istic of certainty; also it might pe- 
nalize the means of accomplishing 
proper social objectives. 

The tax would conform to the 
above principles in respect to con- 
venience of payment, it would be 
fairly difficult to shift or evade, and 
it should not be particularly difficult 
to administer. There should be no 
extreme or unusual discrimination in 
a tax of this type, and to the extent 
that it would produce revenue, it 
should facilitate governmental fiscal 
affairs. 

(b) The proposal to levy taxes 
that will be a deterrent to savings, 
presumably stems from the theory 
that oversaving and its counterpart, 
underconsumption, are basic causes 
of business cycles. According to this 
theory an excessive amount of sav- 
ings goes into producers’ goods. 
This in turn leads to the production 
of a quantity of consumption goods 
larger than can be absorbed at 
profitable prices. In other words, 
the economy is out of balance be- 
cause some persons have saved too 
much. Prices must then be reduced 
in order to stimulate sales and pro- 
duction is curtailed because of the 
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lowered price. This process con- 
tinues until consumption catches up. 
However, the balance between pro- 
duction and consumption is tempo- 
rary because the increase in consump- 
tion will be accompanied by higher 
prices and more profits. This brings 
us once again to the oversavings 
stage and the whole performance 
described above will be repeated. 
Turning now to the specific tax 
proposals, it can be argued that: 
(1) Inasmuch as bank deposits 
serve as the basis for bank credit 
and bank credit may be used to aid 
business expansion, a tax on bank 
deposits should discourage such de- 
posits and, therefore, serve as a 
brake on the upward movement of 
the cycle. (2) A tax on life insur- 
ance premiums should discourage 
the purchase of life insurance, thus 
reducing the amount that life insur- 
ance companies could invest in mort- 
gages and securities. This in turn 
should help to keep down the funds 
that would otherwise flow into pro- 
ductive channels and the credit mar- 
ket. The anticipated result would be 
a restraining influence on the up- 
ward movement of the business 
cycle. (3) A tax on the purchase 
price of outstanding securities each 
time they are turned over is sup- 
posed to discourave speculation and 
its consequential inflationary effect. 
On the opposite side of the argu- 
ment it may be said: (1) taxes of 
the type proposed would penalize 
thrift and divert savings into the 
markets for consumers’ goods, thus 
applying an unhealthy demand 
stimulus that would send the busi- 
ness cycle into an upward move- 
ment, and (2) even though the pro- 
posed taxes succeed in discouraging 
savings, they will not correct the 
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) basic difficulty of maintaining a bal- 
ance between savings and consump- 
tion; in fact, such taxes might ac- 
centuate the lack of balance. 


Question 5 


“If present plans materialize to 
raise the general standard of living 
throughout the world it will reduce 
our possibilities for expanding inter- 
national trade.” 

(a) Define a “standard of living” 
and explain briefly each of the items 
that go into it. 

(b) Assuming that we adopt a 
policy of free trade, show in terms 
of the basic reasons for interna- 
tional trade whether or not the state- 
ment quoted above is accurate. 


Answer 


(a) The expression “standard of 
living” has been used so loosely that 
it is first necessary to explain a dis- 
tinction that is sometimes made be- 
tween a “standard of living” and a 
“plane of living.” The latter repre- 
sents the level at which individuals 
actually live, wh‘'c the former in- 
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dicates a goal they seek to attain. 
Authorities identify three or more 
levels at which individuals live or 
seek to live. First is the poverty plane 
which is distinctly subnormal and 
should be eliminated in all communi- 


ties, if possible. Next comes the 
minimum of subsistence level at 
which individuals have barely 
enough goods and services to satisfy 
their most imperative needs, but at 
which they may be lacking in some 
of the requirements for good health 
and sound living. A third plane is 
that of health and decency, at which 
individuals may maintain their 
health and working efficiency but be 
unable to enjoy many of the luxuries 
and semi-luxuries found in abun- 
dance in a land of plenty. Some 
authorities recognize a fourth plane 
of living called the comfort level, 
at which the individual can supply 
all of his needs and enjoy most of 
the luxuries which society affords. 

The items that go into a standard 
of living or a plane of living are 
primarily food, clothing and shelter, 
but there are many variations in the 
quantity and quality of these items 
which may be deemed essential to 
health and decent living. A number 


of scientific attempts have been made 
to ascertain the items essential to a 
health and decency standard—that 
is, a desirable minimum—and to esti- 
mate costs for different sections of 
the country and under varying con- 
ditions. Such studies are extremely 
valuable to those who attempt to fix 
reasonable standards, minimum and 
otherwise. These efforts to clarify 
“plane of living” and “standard of 
living” concepts have not been en- 
tirely successful, but they have per- 
mitted a more intelligent considera- 
tion of the problem of improved liv- 
ing conditions. 

(b) If we adopt a policy of free 
trade, from a long-range point of 
view there should be an expansion 
of our international trade. Hence, 
the statement quoted above is inac- 
curate. The ultimate goal of free 
trade is to induce international com- 
petition in the production of goods 
and services so that each nation will 
eventually produce those commodi- 
ties and services which it can pro- 
duce most economically and effi- 
ciently. Under such conditions, the 
law of comparative advantage is per- 
mitted to operate normally. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 

All trade is based on specializa- 
tion and exchange. Therefore, the 
relative advantage which one coun- 
trv possesses over another in respect 
to production of certain goods and 
services makes international trade 
mutually attractive and profitable. 
Advantages which we possess in the 
field of automotive production, for 
example, may enable us to produce 
more efficiently than any possible 
competitor, and, in the absence of 
tariff barriers, to sell anywhere in 
the world more cheaply than our 
competitors. However, in order to 
sell in quantity to other countries 
we must be prepared over the long 
range period to accept in exchange 
bananas, coffee, rubber, tin, oil, and 
other goods and services which can 
be produced more efficiently in those 
countries. 

While it is scarcely to be expected 
that any nation will sweep away its 
tariff walls with one stroke of the 
legislative pen, world free trade has 
advantages. A higher standard of 
living for the world in general will 
increase the demand for food, cloth- 
ing and shelter and therefore, be 
conducive to the expansion of in- 
ternational trade if there are no 
tariff barriers. 


Question 6 


(a) “A Presidential candidate can 
win the election this year by carry- 
ing just twelve states.” Explain how 
the process of choosing the Presi- 
dent makes this possible. 

(b) Sooner or later we will be 
faced with the problem of making a 
peace treaty. Describe the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Government for 


handling this problem and indicate 
the extent to which constitutional 
provisions govern. 


Answer 


(a) Under the American Consti- 
tution, the President and Vice Presi- 
dent are chosen by an electoral col- 
lege selected in such manner as state 
legislatures see fit. However, with 
the development of the party system 
the electoral college has become a 
mere rubber stamp to record the 
will of the voters as expressed in 
the November election every four 
years. Technically, voters choose 
electors whose names have been 
placed on the ballot as the result of 
party action, and these electors in 
turn choose the President and Vice 
President. Each elector casts two 
votes, one for his party’s Presiden- 
tial candidate and the other for the 
party’s Vice Presidential candidate. 
In practice, the will of the voters is 
always carried out when casting the 
votes in the electoral college. 

Each state has as many electors as 
it has Senators and Representatives, 
and there is a total of 531 electoral 
votes. Candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency need 
only 266 electoral votes each to be 
elected. Since the twelve most 
densely populated states have ex- 
actly the majority needed for elec- 
tion, the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential candidates could win 
the election by carrying these states. 
It should also be noted that the 
party receiving the highest popular 
vote in a state receives the entire 
electoral vote of that state. This 
has enabled a few candidates in our 
history to become President without 


having a popular plurality. It is the 
electoral vote that determines who 
shall be President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

(b) The Constitution of the 
United States vests power to make 
treaties in the President with the 
advice and consent of two-thirds of 
the Senate. The President can ne- 
gotiate treaties directly and use the 
services of men whom he selects for 
that one purpose, if he so chooses, 
President Wilson relied principally 
upon Colonel House for advice and 
counsel in negotiating the Versailles 
Treaty at the conclusion of World 
War I. He didn’t seek the advice 
and consent of the Senate until he 
had the draft of a treaty to submit. 
He side-stepped the State Depart- 
ment in these negotiations, and was 
perfectly within his constitutional 
rights in so doing. However, the 
relations between the United States 
and foreign countries are normally 
cleared through the Department of 
State, and foundations for treaties 
are often laid in the work of that 
Department. Diplomatic officials are 
technically within this Department, 
and they contribute significantly to 
the process of treaty-making. 

The President of the United 
States is none the less responsible 
for negotiation of treaties, and they 
become effective when ratified by 
two-thirds of the Senate. The pow- 
erful Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate has a significant role 
in the consideration of proposed 
treaties, and its members are some- 
times consulted by the President in 
connection with negotiations. Since 
the House of Representatives par- 
ticipates in the enactment of appro- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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priation bills and it always initiates 
revenue bills, it is consulted when 
treaties involving tariff changes are 
under consideration. 


Question 7 

A bill is introduced into a state 
legislature prohibiting all air trans- 
port planes from landing unless they 
file evidence of insurance for their 
public liability. 


(a) On what constitutional 
grounds could this bill be opposed? 
(b) On what constitutional 


grounds could it be supported? 

(c) If this bill were introduced 
into our Federal Congress would 
your answer to (a) and (b) differ? 
Why? 

Answer 

(a) The chief constitutional basis 
for objection to the state bill would 
be its proposed regulation of inter- 
state commerce. The Constitution 
gives Congress full power to regu- 
late interstate commerce and, to the 
extent that Congress regulates, the 
states have no control over such com- 
merce. The Supreme Court de- 
cisions of recent years have broad- 
ened the concept of interstate com- 
merce to include all those activities 
that affect it. 

A second ground for objection— 
one distinctly subordinate to the first 
—is the deprivation of liberty and 
property without due process of law 
in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

(b) The Supreme Court has held 
in a number of cases that where 
Congress has failed to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, states may reg- 
ulate if their regulations are reason- 
able and are needed to protect the 
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health, morals, convenience, safety 
and welfare of the people within the 
state. 

Hence, if Congress has imposed 
no regulation of the type proposed 
in this bill, it will likely be sustained 
under the police power of the state. 

(c) No, the answers to (a) and 
(b) are basically the same. Congress 
has the power to regulate foreign 
and interstate commerce. It is most 
likely that any field where air trans- 
port planes would land in commer- 
cial operations would be considered 
a link in interstate commerce, sub- 
ject to Federal regulation. There 
is a remote possibility that some 
such commerce might be of such dis- 
tinct intrastate nature that the Su- 
preme Court would hold Federal 
regulation thereof to be a violation of 
the Tenth Amendment, i.e., Federal 
invasion of the powers reserved to 
states. The Federal Government has 
police powers in connection with 
interstate commerce which are simi- 
lar to those which a state may exer- 
cise in a much more general way. 

The insurance requirement might 
be attacked on the ground that it is 
an arbitrary deprivation of liberty 
and property without due process, 
but the grounds for the attack seem 
extremely weak. 


Question 8 

“.. the federal-state system of 
unemployment insurance results in 
great diversity in the protection af- 
forded against the risk of unemploy- 
ment.” 

(a) What are the relative func- 
tions of federal and state authorities 
in this system? Illustrate. 

(b) What were the principal con- 
siderations that determined this sys- 
tem of divided responsibility be- 


tween federal and state authorities? 

(c) In your judgement what fac- 
tors justify the conclusion quoted 
above? 

Answer 

(a) Under the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act, there is a provision for 
a tax of three per cent on payrolls 
of employers having eight or more 
workers on their payrolls, with cer- 
tain types of employment being ex- 
empted from the Act. However, 
the Federal Government does not 
administer unemployment compen- 
sation directly. The system is state- 
administered but federally super- 
vised. In those states having 
unemployment compensation  sys- 
tems which have been approved by 
the Social Security Board, employ- 
ers may secure credit against the 
Federal Social Security tax for 
unemployment compensation contri- 
butions made to their state funds up 
to 90% of the total Federal tax. 
Thus, in most states employers pay 
a 2.7% state tax and a 0.3% tax 
to the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government supports ad- 
ministration costs almost in full. It 
can thus be seen that while states 
administer unemployment compenr- 
sation, Federal supervision can be 
made effective through the tax credit 
provision. In the main, this has 
meant that the state’s system must 
conform to Federal standards and 
state administrative personnel must 
be chosen under civil service rules. 

(b) There were several reasons 
why unemployment compensation 
was established under a system of 
divided responsibility. First, condi- 
tions of unemployment vary widely 
among the forty-eight states. Some 
states are highly industrialized and 

(Continued on page 52) 
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\\, , . it hath bene... an usage 
among the merchantes, both 
of this realme and of foraine 
nacyons, when they make 
any great adventure (espe- 
ciallie into remote parts), to 
give some Consideration of 
money to other persons . « «5 
to have from them assurance 
made for their goodes, mer- 
chandize, ships and things 
adventured, or some parts 
thereof, at such rates and in 
such sorte as the parties as- 
surers and the parties assured 
can agree, which course 
of dealinge is commonlie 
termed a policie of assurance” 


—English quotation from 
Elliott's Law or Insurances 



























Originally, for centuries, insurance 
applied only to shipping. The more 
complex civilization becomes, the more 
insurance serves. 


Central Surety agents, in all states of the 
Union, contribute to national growth 
through insurance protection for indus- 
trial development. 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


have serious unemployment prob- 

lems from time to time. Others are 
agricultural areas with a relatively 
insignificant problem. Wide varia- 
tions of the sort mentioned 
are not conducive to uniform 
treatment. Hence, there are many 
who believe that each state should 
have considerable power to deal 
with its own special problem. Sec- 
ond, there are those who believe in 
states’ rights as a matter of principle 
and who insist that powers should 
not be transferred from state to 
nation unless and until states have 
failed in the discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities. Third, Wisconsin had 
an unemployment compensation plan 
which seemed to be working suc- 
cessfully. It was assumed that other 
states could do likewise. Fourth, it 
was feared that a system that was 
entirely a state matter would lack 
the stimulus to get started. Finally, 
it was insisted that the Tenth 
Amendment reserved certain powers 
to the states and that power to pro- 
vide for unemployment compensa- 
tion was among them. Hence, Fed- 
eral administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation was of doubtful 
constitutionality and should not be 
attempted. 

(c) While the pattern of taxa- 
tion is reasonably uniform, the pat- 
tern of unemployment compensation 
benefits is not. Payments in some 
cases have been as low as two or 
three dollars a week. A typical min- 
imum is $5 per week and a typical 
maximum $15. In some instances 
the waiting period before benefits 
begin is a week; in other instances 
it is three weeks. There is wide 
variation in the duration of benefits 
from two or three weeks for some 
workers to eighteen, twenty or more 
weeks for others. In some states 
only the employer is taxed, in others 
there is also a tax on employees. 
Some states have merit rating sys- 
tems which permit employers with 
good employment records to pay less 
than the standard tax, and in other 
states no merit provisions exist. 
Classes of workers covered are more 
numerous in some states than in 
others. 

Also the highly unequal incidence 
of unemployment by states causes 
unequal solvency of the state un- 
employment funds. Reserves are in 





splendid condition in some states ang 
in something less than that sort of 
condition in others. 





Question 9 


Advocates are found for three 
principal approaches to the problem 
of assuring greater financial respon. 
sibility on the part of the operators 
and owners of motor vehicles. 

(a) Describe briefly each of these f 
three approaches and indicate which 4 
are in actual operation. 

(b) What are the special (1) ad- 
vantages, (2) limitations, of the! 
most widely used of these 
proaches as a program to meet th 
problem indicated? 


1p- 
G} 


Answer 


(a) One principal approach to 
the problem of assuring greater f- 
nancial responsibility on the part of 
the operators and owners of motor 
vehicles is that of compulsory lia- 
bility insurance found in the State 
of Massachusetts alone. Under this 
plan no automobile may be operated 
on the highways of the state unless 
the owner first submits evidence of 
property damage and bodily injury 
liability insurance, or other satisfac- 
tory evidence of his ability to pay 
claims. Such insurance must be car- 
ried in companies licensed to do 
business in the state and must be in 
accord with prescribed conditions. 

A second and far more common 
approach to the problem is found in 
the “safety-responsibility” type of 
law, effective in approximately 
thirty-seven states at the present 
time. While there are variations in 
the pattern of such legislation among 
the several states, the fundamental 
features are sufficiently similar to 
warrant brief description. In the 
first place, the laws provide that any 
motor vehicle operator who had an 
unpaid judgment exceeding a cer- 
tain amount (usually small) 
awarded against him, who has been 
convicted of reckless driving, driv- 
ing while intoxicated, or who has 
been convicted of certain other seri- 
ous traffic violations, will have his 
operator’s license suspended. The 
license will not be restored under 
the laws of a number of states un- 
less and until the offender satisfies 
outstanding judgments as well as 
submits proof of his financial re- 
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sponsibility. The proof is usually an 
insurance policy, but it may be a 
hond of minimum amount or a cash 
deposit. 

\ third approach to the problem 
which has been discussed quite ex- 
tensively but which has not yet been 
tried, takes a form similar to that 
of workmen’s compensation. Under 
this plan motor vehicle owners 
would be compelled to pay compen- 
sation for personal injury and prop- 
erty damage without 
whose negligence caused the acci- 
dents. 

(b) The most widely used of the 
three plans discussed above is the 
“safety-responsibility” type. Its 
principal advantages are: 

(1) It avoids outright compulsion 
and permits owners and operators 
free choice in respect to insurance 
until they are involved in an accident 
or violate traffic laws. 

(2) Advocates of this plan claim 
an increase in the ratio of satisfied 
judgments arising out of automobile 
accidents as a result of the plan. 

(3) Some of the alleged evils of 
sovernmental bureaucracy are 
avoided in that there will not be as 
close government supervision needed 
as in the other two plans. 

(4) It is insisted that such a law 
makes drivers responsibility con- 
scious and is thus conducive to safe 
driving, although proof for this con- 
tention is not particularly impressive 
at the moment. 

The limitations on the “safety-re- 
sponsibility” plan are: 

(1) The provisions of such laws 
come into operation after the first 
accident occurs and that is often too 
late. , 
(2) The plan covers legal liability 
only, and this none too adequately. 

(3) It is contended that on the 
basis of experience such laws have 
not increased care and caution 
among motor vehicle operators. 


Ouestion 10 

A report on the operation of a 
state workmen’s compensation law 
contained the following statement: 
“The law contemplates that follow- 
ing an industrial injury compensa- 
tion payments should substantially 
take the place of wages.” 

(a) How adequately in general do 
the compensation laws of our vari- 
ous states achieve the objective 
quoted? 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 


regard to. 


(b) What other objectwes of 
workmen's compensation laws would 
you add? ; 

(c) Is workmen’s compensation 
a form of social insurance? Give 
reason for your answer. Is it in- 
cluded in the present Federal Social 
Security Act? 


Answer 


(a) Workmen’s Compensation 
benefits in American states do not 
adequately replace wages and for 
most workers the benefits fail sub- 
stantially to take the place of wages. 
Three types of injuries are compen- 
sated: partial disability, total disa- 
bility, and death. 

Benefits are generally computed 
in terms of three principal factors: 
percentage of weekly wages; period 
of payment; and fixed maximum 
payments per week or fixed total 
payments, or both. A number of 
states provide a weekly benefit equal 
to 50 to 70% of the weekly wage, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
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is an accurate knowl- 
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Property Facts. 
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“Write our 
INLAND MARINE policies, 
too, inPACIFIC NATIONAL” 
.... and I know why! 


Our agency is progressive. We want to 
give our clients the balanced protec- 
tion that Pacific National provides. 
That company is always out ahead. 
* For example, Pacific National not 
only writes a modern, complete Per- 
sonal Property Floater but also fur- 
nishes a colorful, dramatic folder with 
application form attached — called 
“Enjoy Peace of Mind.’ My Boss gets 
plenty of new business with it. 


ABOUT THAT FOLDER: If the Per- 
sonal Property Floater is written in 

. your state, request sample copy from 
our Inland Marine Department. 
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Always it has met its 


stronger. 


vania Fire 


obligations one hundred cents on the dollar. 


Born in 1825 on Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, this January 26th marks the 


120th Anniversary. On the threshold of its 


12lst year the company looks forward with 
confidence to the future, resolved to main- 


tain the traditions of the past and the pres- 
tige of the present, secure in the loyalty and 
support of its agents, without whom there 


could have been no real progress. 


THe Pennsyiuania Fire 
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Established 1825 on Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, and on the same site 


508-510 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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with a minimum from three to fif- 
teen dollars and a maximum rang- 
ing from fourteen to twenty-five 
dollars. Most states limit the num- 
ber of weeks for which benefits are 
to be paid in case of total disability 
to 250 to 1000 weeks, and for 
shorter periods in partial disability 
cases, depending on the seriousness 
of the injury. In some instances, 


maximum money payments ranging 
from $3,000 to $15,000 are provided 
in case of permanent total disability 
or death. These arbitrary limita- 
tions prevent many of the laws from 
attaining the quoted objective inso- 
far as wages are concerned; medi- 


cal care benefits are much more 
nearly adequate. 
(b) A number of states have 


made provision for rehabilitation of 
the worker, and the Federal Reha- 





Commercial and Airline Pilots 
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AVIATION 


Accident Insurance! 


MILLIONS of people are flying today as pilots, or airline passengers or as 
passengers in private planes. Progressive agents will “look to the sky” for 


They and you will prefer “somerican's” ultra modern poolicy 
...» broad insuring clause ... 
only one policy form is needed to write all 
classes of risks—passengers on airlines, passengers on any aircraft, private 
pilots, student pilots, commercial and airline pilots . . . may be extended to 
cover all non-occupational accidents in addition to Aviation Accident. 

Descriptive, easily presented combination circular and application with 
new low rates ... and all backed with proven, prompt American Casualty 


phutation peecident business ts here NOW! 


Write today—find out about this new policy which will enable you to be- 
come established in your community as the Aviation Insurance Office. 
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Capital $1,500,000 


American Casualty Company 
American Aviation & General Insurance Company 
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bilitation Act makes possible Fed- 
eral-State cooperation on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis. Rehabilitation jp- 
cludes surgical expense, technical 
training and a genuine attempt again 
to fit injured workmen into indus- 
trial occupations. 


Other objectives are to provide 
more complete coverage and ade- 
quate benefits, to speed up payments, 
to free payments of collection costs, 
to provide greater security for pay- 
ments of benefits, and last but not 
least, to place the cost of industrial 
accidents on the industries that cause 
them. 

(c) In several respects Work- 
men’s Compensation has the charac- 
teristics of a form of social insur- 
ance: (1) it affects a group of 
society not able by itself to take care 
adequately of a certain kind of risk, 
(2) in most states, there is legal 
compulsion which leaves the em- 
ployer with little choice in providing 
security for payment of compensa- 
tion to injured workmen, and (3) 
there is frequently provision for 
state insurance as one alternative, 
and state administration of the law 
is quite general. Nevertheless, it is 
not included in the present Federal 
Social Security Act. 


STATUS OF BRITISH LOAN 


HE loan made by the Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation to 
Great Britain which was used to 
pay for war supplies contracted 
prior to the enactment of lend lease 
has been reduced by more than 25%. 
The loan was authorized in the 
amount of $425.000,000 in July, 
1941 and $390,000,000 had been 
disbursed. The loan is collateralized 
by the capital stocks of 41 British- 
owned American insurance com- 
panies and the assignment of earn- 
ings of the United States Branches 
of 41 British insurance companies. 


Up to October 31, 1944, payments 
aggregating $133,931,513 had been 
received from the collateral securing 
the loan of which $120,457,037 com- 
prised interest, dividends and other 
income and $13,474,476 represented 
the proceeds of the sale of a small 
amount of the collateral. Payments 
were applied first to current interest 
and the balance to reducing the 
principal of the loan. 
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NEWS 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS’ 
INSURANCE RULES 


ULES which will govern insur- 

ance of freight forwarders, effec- 
tive February 1, 1945, have been 
forwarded to insurance carriers 
and to ireight forwarders by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The regulations are based upon the 
commission’s order entered Octo- 
ber 11, 1944. Insurance will be 
required on cargo to limits of 
$1,000/$2,000, for bodily injury 
liability with minimum limits of 
$5,000/$10,000 and for property 
damage liability, a limit of $1,000. 
Coverage may be by surety bonds, 
insurance policies, or by qualifica- 
tion as a self-insurer. Insurance 
must be in companies legally author- 
ized in each state in which the state 
forwarder operates. Stock compa- 
nies must have a minimum policy- 
holders’ surplus of $200,000, includ- 
ing minimum capital of $150,000. 
Non-stock organizations issuing non- 
assessable policies must have policy- 
holders’ surplus of not less than 
$200,000, or, if assessable policies 
are issued, policyholders’ surplus of 
not less than $150,000. The form 


! of policies and endorsements is pro- 


~ 





vided by the commission. 


E. U. A. CONSTITUTION 
AMENDED 


T THE annual meeting of the 

Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion held last week the constitution 
and by-laws were amended to elim- 
inate the separation rules and rules 
forbidding members to reinsure 
non-member companies. These 


| changes had been approved by mem- 


ee 





bers at an earlier meeting on No- 
vember 3. 

J. K. Hooker, vice-president of 
the Automobile of Hartford was 
elected president of the association 
for the forthcoming year succeeding 
H. C. Conick, U. S. manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups. Other of- 
ficers elected were: Vice presidents, 
Peter J. Berry, president of the Se- 
curity of New Haven and George 
H. Duxbury, assistant manager of 
the North British & Mercantile ; and 
treasurer, B. M. Culver, president 
of the America Fore Group. 
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NEW COMMISSIONERS 


ACK G. McKENZIE has been 

appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Arkansas, succeeding 
J. Herbert Graves. Mr. McKenzie 
has been a special agent in the Arson 
Department of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters since 1937, 
prior to which he was assistant state 
fire marshal in Oklahoma. Mr. 
McKenzie was born in Oklahoma in 
1899 and educated at Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tennessee, re- 
ceiving his law degree in 1926. 

John D. Pearson, special agent 
in Indiana of the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Company, was in attendance 
last week at the New York meeting 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, where he 
was introduced by Frank J. Vieh- 
mann, Indiana Insurance Commis- 
sioner, as his successor. 


CROP INSURANCE 


BILL authorizing federal in- 

surance of the 1945 wheat, cot- 
ton and flax crops, incentive 
payments for flax production and 
inauguration of experimental pro- 
grams for other crops was passed 
by the Senate on December 14th 
and sent to conference with the 
House. 

Rewriting a previously passed 
House bill the Senate Agricultural 
Committee limited the maximum 
payment for crop losses to 75% of 
the average yield value. The House 
measure had provided that the total 
claim could not exceed the invest- 
ment in the crop. 

As a compromise to the free flax 
insurance proposal of the adminis- 
tration the Senate committee ap- 
proved incentive payment to the 
extent of $30,000,000 for flax 
growers to be administered by the 
War Food Administration. Also 
approved were experimental insur- 
ance programs for corn and tobacco 
in 1945 and for additional crops in 
succeeding years. 





EXECUTIVE POSITION WANTED 


Law graduate,—45 years old, 20 years 
administrative claims experience, com- 
pensation expert,—discharged veteran, 
exceptional qualifications. Box No. C-70. 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 











FIRE LOSSES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


CCORDING to The Review of 

London, fire losses in Great 
Britain in September were moder- 
ate, the estimated total being £557,- 
000, 24% under August, 1944 and 
a reduction of 14% in comparison 
with the September, 1943 total. The 
total for the first nine months of 
1944 was £8,934,000, which repre- 
sents an increase of £2,193,000, or 
324%, compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1943. January and May 
were months of outstanding heavy 
loss and together they accounted for 
37% of the nine months’ total. The 
lightest loss months were February 
and September, which together pro- 
duced a smaller loss than either of 
the two heaviest months. A feature 
of the returns was the steady fall 
in losses in each of the last four 
months. 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


HE firm of Mackubin, Legg & 

Co., Baltimore, Maryland, a 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has prepared a very in- 
formative booklet giving a strictly 
factual and a bird’s-eye view of the 
results of operations of 38 fire-ma- 
rine and 18 casualty insurance 
companies. 

Included in the booklet are sep- 
arate reports showing the operations 
of the companies for the five-year 
period ending with 1943 and also 
for the year 1943, with results from 
underwriting and investment in- 
come listed in total dollars and dol- 
lars per share. There are tables 
showing the percentage of “plow 
back” to operating income and the 
increase percentagewise in the liq- 
uidating value of the companies, 
both covering the five-year period 
ending with 1943. By the use of 
charts, operating results are shown 
percentagewise to total operating in- 
come. Each report also contains a 
circular chart revealing the percent- 
age diversification of assets to il- 
lustrate liquidity. Dividends are 
shown and then deducted from net 
income, which is reported both be- 
fore and after federal taxes, in or- 
der to develop undistributed earn- 
ings, or “plow back.” 
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STATE LEGISLATIVE 
Rhode Island... SMALL STATE WITH AN SITUATION cc 


IMPRESSIVE BACKGROUND ITH most of the state legisla. 4 ‘ 


fe : tures scheduled to meet jp H;: 
* ‘ |, 1945, various committees are cur Ff =P 
rently engaged in drafting proposed Engi 
uniform regulatory laws. This prob. write 
lem is further complicated by not Were 
knowing whether the proposed fed. | cemb 
eral legislative program will go | leavit 
through. Should the federal pro. Bure 
gram be adopted, there still would , 5100 | 
remain doubt as to the status of and; 
state regulation after July 1, 1948, - Mr 
Therefore, there is not yet agree. ‘rom 
ment as to whether the state pro- | fic . 
grams should be placed on a tempo- | the E 




















rary or permanent basis. There will near], 

undoubtedly be an attempt to get the | of th 

various committees together to work a 
Mc 


out an agreement on general princi- 
ples as soon as the individual pro- editor 
grams have been tentatively formu- been 
lated. ; Moto 
Jul 

recto! 

maste 


AVIATION GROUP the t 





Zachariah Allen was born in Providence in 1795. While too young to 


fight in the'war of 1812, he was Secretary for the Committee of Defense, ORGANIZING a I 

which maintained substantial breastworks with mounted guns, a line of 7 Wall: 

anchored hulks ready to scuttle and block the channel, and a system for HE well-known general agency Bond 
Sinn of of Cravens, Dargan & Co., Hous- | ? 

Spreading alarms. ben T has Sepia ; oe Herb 
— , Texas, is reported to be organ- 

He was Judge of Probate and Representative in the General Assembly izing an aviation insurance group Educ: 

apparently had little time for his private law practice. of aviation coverage. A tentative - " 

In 1821 he was responsible for Providence’s first fire engine, then title sh a bivideaie l my  — 

designed a copper suction pipe with folding joints for drawing water writers “wi een suggestec ge the C 
St ta > ‘4 y y 4 - 
from the river and throwing it hundreds of feet. He directed the town’s new underwriting group and oper A 
ations will be managed by L. A. ES 


first scientific survey; helped with a state geological survey; formed a 
company to build Powder Mill Turnpike; established the country’s first 
night schools; planned a system of industrial reservoirs; created revolu- 
tionary methods in dyeing and finishing cloth; invented a new system for 
transmitting power; introduced hot-air furnaces in home basements; 


Partridge, formerly associated with 

Aero Insurance Underwriters. It is ies 
proposed to concentrate activities of E>! 
the organization to the states of S&=S¢a 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma 0n « 


received a medal for improvements on a steam boiler; did the first scien- and Texas and the Pacific Coast Cially 
tific measuring of Niagara Falls and its power; was one of the first Amer- area embracing California, Wash- Dorse 
icans to practice systematic forestry; as an incorporator and President of ington, Oregon and Alaska. Assoc 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, he wrote many books, gave lectures, Exect 
and sponsored various progressive movements. to y 
and s 
When in 1882 he died at the age of 86, he had lived one of the most NEW JERSEY RATE REVISION | serve 
useful lives the state has known. ANNOUNCED nomi 
a probl 
THE RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, believing, like 6.9% reduction in the collect- , and t 
this versatile Rhode Islander, in ever-changing methods of progress, ible level of compensation rates, the a 
keeps itself abreast of the best innovations in modern underwriting. effective December 31. 1944, has icant 
been announced by the Compensa- 8&net 
tion Rating and Inspection Bureau “ 
| war. 


of New Jersey. Necessary provi- 


RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY J sion hs been, made in the rate sue fee 


ture for adjustments required by 








PROVIDENCE + RHODE-ISLAND the 1944 New Jersey statute (Sec- Sur: 

Progressive in Outlook—Conservative in Management tions 35.1 to 35.9 of Chapter 15, searcl 

wtetro. Title 34, Revised Statutes, New “8 

FIRE - AUTOMOBILE :;@0iy: INLAND MARINE Jersey), which provides an elective aes 
— ‘af system for compensation of injuries ; UTS 

ke OCEAN MARINE “ad resulting from silicosis or asbes- pany, 
tosis. statis 
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CONSERVATION BUREAU 
RESIGNATIONS 


AROLD F. HAMMOND, 
president, Institute of Traffic 
Engineers, and Thorp McClusky, 
writer and editor on safety problems, 
were honored at a luncheon De- 
cember 6 on the occasion of their 











leaving the National Conservation i= 


Bureau, accident prevention divi- 
sion of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. 

Mr. Hammond recently resigned 
from his post as director of the traf- 
fic and transportation division of 
the Bureau, which he has held for 
nearly 10 years, to become manager 
of the Washington office of the 
American Transit Association. Mr. 
McClusky, the bureau’s publication 
editor for the past four years, has 


been appointed associate editor of im 


Motor Magazine. 

Julien H. Harvey, managing di- 
rector of the bureau served as toast- 
master at the luncheon. Tribute to 
the two former bureau employees 
was paid in remarks by Holger Jen- 
sen, Maryland Casualty Company ; 
Wallace Falvey, Massachusetts 
3onding and Insurance Company ; 
Herbert Stack, Center for Safety 
Education; Sanford B. Perkins, 


‘ Travelers Insurance Company ; John 


Hall, Atlas Supply Company and E. 
E. Robinson, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


CASUALTY ASSOCIATION 
ESTABLISHES RESEARCH 
DIVISION 
STABLISHMENT of a re- 


search division under the direc- 
tion of Frank Lang has been offi- 
cially announced by J. Dewey 
Dorsett, general manager of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. Its general purpose is 
to examine the insurance economy 
and structure of the nation; to ob- 
serve and report on changing eco- 
nomic conditions; to study specific 
problems of insurance as they arise, 
and to keep member companies of 
the association informed of signif- 
icant trends in insurance and the 
general field of economics. 

A graduate of Tulane University, 
Mr. Lang received a Master’s De- 
gree in Business Administration 
from Ohio State University. His 
insurance background includes re- 
search work in the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Pan American Life 
Insurance Company, and the Farm 
Bureau Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, where he was in charge of all 


| Statistical work for life, fire and 


casualty insurance, 


Photo by Charles Phelps Cushing 


The covered bridge at 
Jackson, spanning a beauti- 
ful, boulder-strewn stream, 
is a typical landmark of 
early New England days, 
when hard work and thrift 
were usual rather than ex- 
ceptional. The honest work- 
manship and materials that 
went into the Jackson bridge 
and others like it, preserved 
them through many New 
Hampshire winters, and 
today they are picturesque 
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sights wherever found. But such bridges were not built to 
be a picturesque part of the scenery. They were soundly 
constructed with one idea in mind, to serve the commu- 
nity well, through all kinds of weather ahead. 


The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company, which has weathered 
all kinds of storms for seventy-five years, is a firm believer in the 
New England idea of doing things right at the beginning—even if it 
takes more time and energy. We believe that our present success in win- 


ning and keeping policyholders is largely due to this sound principle. 














Retooling Casualty—Continued 
months many underwriting excep- 
tions have been removed. In retool- 
ing automobile liability insurance for 
peace we shall be able to produce a 
greatly simplified contract as well 
as a greatly improved protection for 
the public. 

I mention what is going on at 
present in automobile liability insur- 
ance as illustrative of what should 
be done in all casualty insurance 
rules and forms. In the forthcoming 
revision of the basic automobile pol- 
icy, for example, we can, because of 
simplification of rules and elimina- 
tion of exceptions, apply the compre- 
hensive liability theory to the policy 
and erase the distinction between 
coverage of owned automobiles, 
other automobiles and substituted 
automobiles. We could readily apply 
this idea throughout our other lia- 
bility lines. 


Comprehensive Liability Policies 


One of the major advantages of 
comprehensive liability insurance is 
that it has reversed the process of 
creating separate covers for separate 
hazards. Under comprehensive pol- 


icies we insure not against specified 
hazards but against all hazards ex- 
cept those specified. 

The principal weakness of com- 
prehensive liability insurance is 
that we must allow the insured to 
elect whether he will insure against 
property damage liability, products 
liability and contractual liability. We 
must allow these options because 
we have no way to rate coverage of 
them equitably. The experience we 
have for property damage liability 
and for products liability is based 
upon business which has purchased 
insurance because it knew it would 
have losses. The result is that the 
rates are not equitable for those who 
do not anticipate losses. 

Obviously comprehensive liability 
insurance cannot do what it should 
do until we can prevent gaps in the 
coverage. There should be no op- 
tional exclusion of any part of the 
insured’s liability. Here is a major 
job of retooling. We must find a 
way to prevent exclusion of any 
hazard which can leave the insured 
open to crippling losses. That can 
be done only by courageous and 
drastic remodeling of our rating 
methods. 
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Separate Cover Policies 


Again, we should apply the major 
principles of comprehensive liability 
to our separate cover policies. For 
example, the owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ policy should not exclude 
elevator liability and products lia- 
bility. We should adopt the principle 
that the policy covers the hazards 
of the premises and the business 
conducted. If there are elevators 
on the premises premium should be 
collected. It is hardly necessary to 
say to experienced claimsmen that 
premises and elevators should never 
be insured by different carriers, or 
that premises should not be insured 
without insuring the elevators. 

In the great majority of manual 
classifications for owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ insurance, basic rates 
could be made to include products 
liability. This change would make 
it possible to include products lia- 
bility in the basic coverage immedi- 
ately for the greater part of risks of 
this kind leaving only a few classi- 
fications to be treated separately. 

If our underwriters could be per- 
suaded to take the jump they could 
make basic rates for owners’, land- 
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Every Gulf policy outstanding was 
issued by or thru a licensed agent 
(or broker) who received full agen- 


cy commissions . . . no exceptions. 
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lords’ and tenants’ coverage which 
would make no distinction between 
damage to persons and damage to 
property, i.e., for insurance with a 
single limit of liability per accident. 
This would be a long step toward 
filling the gaps in liability insurance. 


Liability Is a Unit 


In manufacturers’ and contrac- 
tors’ liability coverages the same 
needs exist. We should consolidate 
as rapidly as we can the separate 
handling of hazards which form 
parts of the insured’s liability. We 
must remember that to the insured 
his liability is a unit. The insurance 
business created the separate hazard 
method for its own convenience. In 
the interest of providing better pro- 
tection, the insurance business 
should get rid of these artificial dis- 
tinctions as fast as possible. 

I have no illusions about the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome in reaching 
the position where insurance can 
provide the public with the type of 
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insurance protection it needs. But 
difficulties should not discourage us 
from moving in that direction as 
rapidly as possible. We may never 
reach the goal, but we can come ever 
closer to it. The faster we can break 
down the separate hazard idea and 
forget the terminology of separate 
covers, as we have recently dropped 
teams’ insurance as a separate cover, 
the greater will be our progress to- 
ward insuring the liability of an in- 
dividual or of a business as a unit. 


Retool Insurance Thinking 


Fifth, I suggest that we retool 
our thinking. Insurance people are 
notoriously conservative. It is 
wholly proper that a business in- 
volving the public interest should be 
managed conservatively. But we 
should recognize that the conditions 
which give rise to the need for cas- 
ualty insurance are constantly chang- 
ing. As a business I" believe we 
should follow trends of public opin- 
ion closely and keep our minds 
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flexible. We should always have 
ready plans by which casualty in- 
surance can take its place in the pic- 
ture whatever colors are used in 
painting it. That position is not 
inconsistent with conservatism. In 
fact, I believe the most dangerous 
and radical views we could adopt 
are views which place the business 
in opposition to changes in public 
concepts of responsibility of one 
citizen to another. 

In liability insurance we have until 
recently limited our insurance to 
liability fixed by common law prin- 
ciples of negligence. In effect we 
say that, irrespective of what the 
individual may feel is his responsi- 
bility to a person who has been in- 
jured, we cannot insure that re- 
sponsibility beyond the point where 
Queen Elizabeth felt responsibility 
ended. In our time it seems absurd 
to say that whether the wife and 
children of John Smith can eat while 
he is laid up from an accident de- 
pends upon whether he was guilty 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Retooling Casualty—Continued 

of contributory negligence, or 
whether the principles of res ipsa 
loquitur apply, or whether he ob- 
served the principles of last clear 
chance. 


Moral Responsibility 


We are beginning to shape our 
thinking along the line that we must 


recognize moral responsibility as 
well as legal liability in our insur- 
ance coverages. That is the funda- 
mental purpose of medical payments. 
After all there is nothing to prevent 
casualty insurance from going be- 
yond what Queen Elizabeth thought 
was the responsibility of one person 
to another. We have already dis- 
carded common law principles in 
the employer-employee relationship. 
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One of the greatest hazards to 
American business and property 
is FIRE. It destroys more than 
three hundred million dollars 
annually. It’s a hazard which 
every business enterprise and 
property owner must insure 
against. Providing this insurance 
is one of the most important 
services rendered by the Insur- 
ance Agent — a service made 
easier for Agents representing 
Trinity Universal. 
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The intelligent position for casualty 
insurance to take is, I believe, ree- 
ognition of a broader feeling of re- 
sponsibility and the offering of lia- 
bility insurance covers that go 
beyond the drastic limitations of the 
common law. 

I believe we should also direct 
our thinking more closely to the 
function of insurance as a stabiliz- 
ing factor in business and shape our 
covers better to meet that function, 
I will mention only one instance, 
We have never placed sufficient em- 
phasis upon high limits of protec- 
tion. Obviously, if a business or an 
individual cannot afford complete 
protection, that which he buys 
should be protection against losses 
which will cripple his business. If 
he must save on insurance cost, he 
should not sacrifice protection 
against large losses. He should save 
by assuming losses which his busi- 
ness can absorb. In other words, we 
should make available better deduct- 
ible covers. Flat deductible covers 
are unsatisfactory because the in- 
sured is seldom satisfied with set- 
tlements which involve payments of 
his money. To a great degree that 
difficulty would disappear if settle- 
ments within the deductible amount 
involved participation by the insurer. 
No settlement would then be made 
which did not require expenditure 
of the insurers’ money. 


Now Is the Time 


Another method of thinking which 
should be discouraged is that we 
must wait for a public demand be- 
fore we consider improvements and 
that we must await a propitious time 
to adopt an improvement. Now is 
always the proper time to make any 
improvement which better enables 
the business to play its part in sta- 
bilizing the economy of our country. 

Obviously the better our products 
anticipate and meet the public need 
the greater will be the demand for 
our products. No branch of insur- 
ance is more forward looking or 
more sensitive to the public need. I 
am suggesting only that we harness 
that sensitivity and the tremendous 
resourcefulness of those who man- 
age casualty insurance, and aggres- 
sively go forward to meet more than 
half way the public needs in the 


postwar world. 
From an address before the Philadelphia 
Claims Association. 
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NEWS 


| TEXAS CARRIERS ASK 
RESTRAINING ORDER 


N ACTION against the Texas 

Joard of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has been filed in the District 
Court of Travis County by the 
fexas Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany, Galveston, Texas, seeking to 
restrain enforcement of the board’s 
‘recent order prohibiting the use by 
that company of a participation and 
assessment endorsement in writing 
| workmen’s compensation insurance. 
| Hearing on the suit was first set 
for December 19, 1944, then post- 
| poned to January 4, 1945. The com- 
pany seeks to obtain a temporary 
injunction which would permit the 
company to operate as before while 
the legal action is before the court. 
Under the endorsement now banned 
by department order, an assured 
bore all of his own losses and ex- 
penses, plus a service fee, by parti- 
cipation or assessment based on the 
standard premium. 

A similar action has been filed 
by the Texas Employers’ Insurance 
Association, Dallas, Texas, attack- 
ing the legality of the Board’s order 
of October 18, 1944, which, among 
other provisions, would require the 
filing and approval in detail of pol- 
icyholder dividend scales. The asso- 
ciation takes exception to this re- 
quirement, as opposed to previous 
“lump sum” approval of such divi- 
dends. Hearing on this petition has 
also been set for January 4, in the 
| District Court of Travis County. 
| In view of the postponement of 

the court actions, the effective date 
|of the Board’s October 18 order 
|has been set forward from January 
| to February 1, 1945. Meanwhile, 
‘depositions will be taken and prep- 


_— made for trial. 





IOWA FIRE RATE CHANGES 


UBSTANTIAL reductions in 

dwelling rates affecting more 
than 90% of the population have 
been promulgated by the Iowa In- 
surance Department. The new 
schedules became effective Decem- 
ber 18, following six months’ nego- 
tiation with stock fire carriers and 
a survey of Iowa fire rates in com- 
parison with other states. 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 


Heaviest reductions were made in 
the larger cities (Class 1 to 4) which 
averaged 19.05% and included re- 
ductions from 16 to 12 cents for 
brick houses with protected roofs, 
24 to 20 cents for brick with shingle 
roof, 20 to 16 cents for frame with 
composition roof and 28 to 24 cents 
for frame with shingle roof. Rates 
in Class 5 and 6 cities for the same 
classifications were reduced from 16 
to 14, 24 to 22, 20 to 18 and 28 to 26 
cents, the over-all reduction averag- 
ing 9.52%. In Class 7 and 8 towns 
the changes were from 18 to 16, 26 
to 24, 22 to 20 and 30 to 28 cents, 
averaging 8.6%. 

Rates on dwellings in unprotected 
towns (Class 9 and 10) on which 
the experience has been unfavorable 
were increased up to 5.9%, the 
change being a flat increase of 2 
cents per $100 of insurance. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DENIES 
SEEKING CONTROL OF 
INSURANCE 


TTORNEY General Francis 

Biddle, in a letter to General 
Agent John S. Tunmore of the 
Provident Mutual Life, quoted in 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
disclaims any desire to break down 
state regulation of the insurance 
business. He describes the anti-trust 
suit against the S.E.U.A. as an at- 
tempt to eliminate practices in the 
insurance industry which he alleges 
“have been repeatedly held to be 
inimical to the public interest.” Fol- 
lowing are’other quotations from the 
letter : 

“The Department of Justice has 
no desire or purpose to break down 
state regulation of the insurance 
business. Surely, this great business 
can be conducted in accordance with 
effective state regulatory laws with- 
out resort to private monopolistic 
and coercive practices which violate 
the federal anti-trust laws. ... At 
no time has the Department of 
Justice advocated, nor does it now 
advocate, federal regulation of the 
insurance business. Furthermore, I 
have not heard any official depart- 
ment, or agency of the administra- 
tion suggest such a program. 

“It is, of course, the privilege of 
any citizen to urge that the anti-trust 


laws should not be applicable to him 
or to the industry in which he is 
interested. He may take the position 
that for some special reason he 
should be permitted to engage in 
coercive tactics against competitors 
and to enter into price-fixing ar- 
rangements which would ordinarily 
be considered against the public 
interest. As a matter of common 
honesty, however, an argument for 
immunity from the Sherman Act 
should not be dressed up as an ar- 
gument against federal regulation 
or in favor of free enterprise. It is 
an argument in favor of a form of 
private collectivism.” 


NEW COMPENSATION 
EXPENSE EXHIBIT 


TANDING high among accom- 

plishments at the mid-winter 
meeting last month of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners was the work of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Committee, 
theaded by W. P. Hodges (North 
Carolina). Through adoption of 
this report, all states are asked to re- 
quire the filing by all fire and casu- 
alty insurers in 1946, on 1945 busi- 
ness, of a new “by lines” experience 
exhibit, providing particularly for 
more detailed reporting of expenses. 

The blank, as presently drawn, 
is the product of an N.A.I.C. spe- 
cial sub-committee of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Committee, 
under Casualty Commissioner J. P. 
Gibbs of Texas, in conjunction with 
the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance. Much of the de- 
mand for the new exhibit arises 
from an attempt to study propriety 
of the standard 40% expense allow- 
ance in compensation rates. The 
form was opposed by some because 
it does not now call for data by size 
of risk, and by some because of 
bookkeeping help and equipment 
shortages. Adoption of the report 
was by majority vote, four states 
(Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New York) voting 
“No.” 

The wage level factor, devised 
by the Gibbs sub-committee for use 
in compensation rating, was passed, 
for further study, until the June, 
1945, meeting. 
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FIRE 
AND ALLIED LINES 


Distinguished service to agent 
and assured for more than 
235 years has earned the SUN 


its world-wide recognition. 








REVIEW AND PREVIEW—Continued 


Expenses on the line are certainly not less than 50% 
Conditions are not expected to improve in the imme. 
diate future, and yet, the present unprofitable period 
must be viewed as a temporary phase resulting in part 
from the preceding period of higher-than-average 
profits. Over the long pull, rates are adjusted to losses 
and profitable periods more than balance unprofitable 
periods, which facts explain why the long-term trend 
toward lower and lower rates has been possible. 


Ocean Marine Experience 


The importance of the element of time can be illus- 
trated most aptly in experience on ocean marine busi- 
ness. War risk ocean marine experience was so unfay- 
orable in 1942 that rates could not be raised fast 
enough to keep the companies from suffering really 
substantial losses in that year. However, when the 
submarine menace was licked, the business became very 
profitable at the higher rates in 1943, and although 
rates were cut substantially in 1944, volume was main- 
tained and the experience has been exceptionally good 
so that the losses of 1942 have been more than offset 
by the profits of 1943 and 1944. Profits on fire and al- 
lied lines offset marine losses in 1942, while profits on 
marine lines have carried the burden of higher fire 
losses in the last two years. However, we estimate 
that for 1944 a company will have to have at least 10% 
of its business in the ocean marine category to break 
even on over-all underwriting results. 

Motor vehicle volume, which amounted to about one- 
quarter of all writings of the stock fire-marine com- 
panies in 1939, 1940 and 1941, is estimated to run about 
10% of the 1944 total business. While auto fire and 
theft experience remains good, the auto collision line 
has been sufficiently bad to warrant an increase in rates 
to cover the higher losses due to wartime conditions of 
inflated values and expensive repair costs. Inland 
marine volume is feeling the growth of personal prop- 
erty floaters. Hurricane losses were pretty well scat- 
tered and shared among the companies and additional 
extended coverage was sold as a result of the second 
hurricane to hit the Eastern Seaboard. 


Casualty-Surety Outlook 


With 1944, casualty companies are completing ten 
years of the most profitable underwriting in the history 
of the business. During this period, assets have doubled 
and policyholders’ surplus more than tripled, placing 
this branch of the insurance business on a sounder 
financial basis and more than making up for the stag- 
gering losses incurred in the five preceding years of 
the early depression period. Premium volume has 
doubled since 1933 to reach all-time highs in the face 
of decreasing rates in almost all lines. The industry 
thus faces the postwar readjustment period with far 
greater exposure to loss than it ever before carried. This 
is significant because the early profits were accumulated 
on the basis of high rates promulgated on the disastrous 
underwriting experience of the early depression years, 
and profits have continued on the currently much lower 
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rates only because claims in many lines have been arti- 
) 


ficially depressed by wartime conditions. 

Just as the time lag in developing loss experience 
creates higher-than-average underwriting profits in a 
period of declining losses, so it works in reverse to add 
to underwriting losses in a period of rising losses. Not 
only is it impossible to raise rates rapidly enough to 
keep pace with mounting claims but normally a com- 
pany will have its usual quota of business on its books 
(which it is not practical to cancel and rewrite) so 


‘that it will take twelve months to get all of the con- 








tracts on the higher rate basis, by which time even the 
new rates may be inadequate. It is true theoretically 


| that over a long period these alternate swings from 


profit to loss to profit should average out and they 
would, except for the item of federal income taxes. 
High income taxes, which seriously eat into the profits 
of good years, place an additional burden on company 
managements to guard against the ravages of the in- 
evitable lean years. The private insurance industry of 
the country carries the responsibility of maintaining its 
financial stability unimpaired at all times. 


Casualty Underwriting Profits Lower 


Casualty and surety experience in 1942 and 1943, be- 
fore taxes, was the most profitable in the history of the 
business. Experience in 1944 was definitely less profit- 
able but still very satisfactory. Reported underwriting 
profits will be augmented by the release of statutory 


| liability loss reserves which (pegged at a 60% minimum 


for the last three policy years) did not reflect the very 
sharp decline in actual losses in the years just past. 
This profit will be tax free as federal income taxes have 
already been paid on profits based on the lower case 
basis reserves. 

The wartime decline in automobile premium volume, 
due to much lower rates, and the big war bulge in 
workmen’s compensation premiums makes the latter 
the largest casualty line. With a record total labor 
force in 1944, premium volume remained at a high level 
but showed some decline from 1943, due to less over- 
time work and abandoning the collection of the full 
premium on overtime pay. There has also been a 
marked swing to retrospective rating plans and adjust- 
ments on projects under the War Department’s rating 
plan have resulted in rather high return premiums on 
some risks. Experience continues to be favorable and 
further rate reductions have been made with the result 
that many underwriters predict that the companies will 
enter the postwar period on an inadequate rate base, 
faced by increased claims and many re-opened cases. 


Automobile Outlook 


Despite fewer automobiles still operating, premium 


volume in 1944 is moderately higher, due to additional 
cars being insured under new financial responsibility 
laws and broader coverage being sold. The enforce- 


'ment of the drastic restrictions on driving which had 


such salutory effects on reducing automobile accidents 


/has eased. Moreover, tires and cars are older and 


maintenance of streets and highways has deteriorated. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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its a Wise Man taat 


|OO KS AHEAD 


. 


wet FN) 
SS or? 
Wise Man No.! Bene 


A likely lad named DaVinci looked ahead 500 
years to predict the invention of the airplane. 


(he was a genius) 








Wise Man No.2 #89 oS 
A bright boy named Jules Verne looked ahead 
20 years to predict the invention of the sub- 
marine. 

(he was inspired) 





Wise Man No.3 


A smart fellow named Jones looked ahead one 
week to predict a good night’s sleep at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

(he made a reservation) 


With the city crowded the way it is, even Hotel 
Pennsylvania’s 2000 rooms are sometimes com- 
pletely occupied. That’s why a truly wise man 
follows these Golden Rules. They’ll help you 
and help other fellows in the same boat: 


—Make reservations well in advance, specifying 
hour of arrival and date of departure. 


—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 


—Release rooms as early as possible on the day of 
departure. 


Join the "GOLDEN RULE CLUB" today! 


Hotet PENNSYLVANIA 


The Statler Hotel in New York—opposite Penn. Station 
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AGENTS- 


HERE’S A NEW APPROACH 
TO A GREAT MARKET 


With a view to helping agents cultivate the 
vast field of prospective corporate surety bonds, 
now being written by personal sureties, the 
Western Surety Company presents a three point 
program of successful sales aids for attacking 
outmoded personal suretyship. 


We offer: 


1. A program for reminding approv- 
ing officers of the dangers of personal 
suretyship. 








2. A new mailing piece, imprinted 
with the agent’s name and address, 
beamed to the personal surety himself. 


3. Reasonable premium charge. 


We feel that Number 1 is the point of at- 
tack that has been most neglected and we be- 
lieve that personal surety bonds will soon be 
discontinued, if this program is followed. 





YES-THATS 
IT-1 SIGNED 
















Man is a contradictory be- 
ing, with one hand he signs 
an application for life in- 
surance to protect his loved 
ones and with the other 
hand signs a bond for a 
Friend (signing away his 
loved one’s protection). 


The above is taken directly from the new 
four page folder, entitled “So You’re Going To 
Sign Your Friend’s Bond!”. This is an excellent 
mailing piece for a direct attack upon the per- 
sonal surety himself. This is intended for the 
attack before the personal surety writes the 
bond. Number 1 attacks after the bond is 
signed. 


Agents are invited to write for samples of 
the program and folder, described and devel- 
oped as part of our program of success through 
helping agents to succeed. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of Americu’s Oldest Bonding Companies 
Western Surety Bldg. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Sioux Falls, $. Dakota Chicago 4, Illinois 






















REVIEW AND PREVIEW—Continued 


These factors coupled with more passengers per car 
through car pooling have all tended to reverse the fay. 
orable loss trend and experience in 1944 will probably 
show relatively smaller profits on auto liability. Property 
damage and collision business which were rescued from 
the unprofitable column in 1942 and 1943 by restricted 
auto use have again gone into the red for 1944 and 
some rate increase appears to be in order. 


Fidelity-Surety Outlook 


Fidelity showed a moderate increase in volume and 
continued on a profitable basis. Bonded employees are 
handling more money than ever before just at a time 
when their employers lack the time and facilities to 
supervise their activities and outside auditing facilities 
are not available nor are audits made as frequently as 
normally. Defalcations committed during this abnormal 
period will be discovered at a later date and are expected 
to result in higher fidelity loss ratios during the next 
several years. 

The country-wide decline in the building and con- 
struction industry and lower rates have cut further into 
surety volume following the very sharp decline in 1943, 
Release of unearned premium lability on the declining 
volume of business tends to inflate the statutory profit 
as does the substantial salvage recoveries on losses of 





previous years when the volume of business was mut! 
greater. Because of currently low loss ratios on both 
fidelity and surety lines and the smaller volume of 
surety writings, the potential salvage possibilities have 
been reduced and are not expected in the next few years 
to contribute so substantially toward reducing losses. 


Accident and Health Experience 


Accident and health premiums have shown a rte- 
markable growth in the last few years and are up an 
estimated 15% to 20% additional in 1944. This growth 
has been under the impetus of sales promotion de- 
signed to offset shrinkage in other lines coupled with 
a tremendous wartime increase in group business. Un- 
derwriting experience on personal accident and health 
business has been good but group losses have risen 
sharply with the extensive employment of new work- 
ers, including many women. There has been a steady 
increase in claim consciousness which does not augur 
well for the postwar readjustment period. 

Burglary and theft volume has continued to increase 


through the sale of broader form policies and experience | 


remains favorable, despite some outbreaks of juvenile 
delinquency and scattered bank robberies. Under- 
writers look forward to trouble in the postwar period 
during the readjustment to a peace economy when there 
may be much temporary unemployment and many ex- 
service men who have not yet put down roots. Rates 
are low and coverage is broad, resulting in a relatively 
high exposure for the companies. 

The rate war which broke out in the boiler and ma- 
chinery field in 1943 extended into 1944 and there was 
much cancellation and rewriting of business. Losses 
have been running somewhat above normal, due to war- 
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time economic conditions and the difficulty in obtaining 
parts and prompt repair to apparatus insured under 
use and occupancy policies, thus creating an abnormal 
extension of the period for which daily indemnity had 
to be paid. With a sizable volume of term business at 
rates below both the former and present manuals, the 
companies face a loss on any increase in claims or rise 
in the cost of labor, materials or inspections, the last 
representing a substantial item of expense which con- 
tinues for the life of the policies. 


Summary 


In summary, it appears that fire-marine companies 
will show a moderate increase in volume due to an in- 
crease in fire premiums on higher insurable values. 
Experience in 1943 resulted in an estimated loss of 
about 2% on fire and allied lines which was more than 
offset by profits on marine business. The estimated loss 
on fire lines in 1944 is about 7% so that over-all re- 
sults are in the red, despite substantial ocean marine 
profits. Casualty-surety volume is apparently up 
slightly due to the larger accident and health writings 
but earnings are down. Net profits are still good with 
federal income taxes lower on the shrinking profit mar- 
gin. The outlook for 1945 depends to such an extent 
on war conditions that prediction is not much better 
than a guess: our present guess is that fire losses will 
continue at a relatively high level and that lower rates 
on ocean marine will reduce the profit margin on that 
line so that over-all results in 1945 will not be any 
| better than those of 1944. Casualty earnings have 
passed their peak, are on the down grade and may run 
into losses in the postwar readjustment period. Pe- 
tiodic swings are fundamental to the business and each 
trend sets the stage for its counter trend. 





OUR FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


HE forty-fifth anniversary of Alfred M. Best Com- 

pany, Inc., was celebrated last month at the annual 
December gathering of employees. 

Mr. Alfred M. Best, president and founder of the 
organization, took the occasion to acknowledge his 
warm personal pride and pleasant debt of gratitude in 
the long records of service and loyalty visible in the 
roster of his business associates. 

“From small beginnings at the turn of the century,” 
said Mr. Best, “some of these men and women have 
joined their careers and their ideals to mine in a single- 





| ness of purpose that has endured the vicissitudes of 
| business life for well over forty years. 


“Success against obstacles—achievement of an ideal 
—devotion to high standards ; these are made rich and 
meaningful in life and in business by contemplation of 
the kind of loyal service it is my pleasant duty to 
acknowledge here.” 

Further recognition of long service, a tradition with 
the Best organization, was represented by appropriate 
personal gifts from the company to those with service 
records of over twenty years, and letters of congratula- 
tion and appreciation were read by Mr. Best and pre- 
sented to them. 


| FOR JANUARY, 1945 
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agement requires more than just 
highly specialized experience and 
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are. 
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Human Relations—Continued 


information eliminates good or bad 
luck as a factor in loss ratio. The 
greater the amount of experience 
gathered together by the insurance 
companies, the greater the chance 
of arriving at an equitable rate—the 
one which reaches the lowest point 
without sacrificing safety. 

That many forms of policies must 
he filed with and approved by a good 
many of the states as a protection to 
the purchaser is a little known fact. 
Certainly its importance to the buy- 


ing public is such that it deserves 
better publicity than it is now re- 
ceiving. 

These are but a few of the hun- 
dreds and thousands of the various 
kinds of regulations and _ restric- 
tions issued and enforced by our 
forty-eight states with the District 
of Columbia thrown in for good 
measure. If other industries think 
that they are overburdened with 
present governmental directives, 
orders, regulations and question- 
naires, they should come up and see 
us some time. 
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The complete protection of the foreign interests of your 

clients is no problem if you avail yourself of the services 

Foes AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
N. 


The A.F.I.A. issues binders and policies of its 13 member 
and affiliated companies for fire, casualty, marine and 
allied lines of insurance through 27 foreign branch offices 
and underwrites business in a great many different coun- 
tries and areas. 


At the head office in New York City, the A.F.I.A. writes 
policies in English covering property anywhere in the 
world, outside of the North American continent. No 
worry or confusion about languages, peoples, currencies, 
customs or conditions need bother you or your clients. 


Our member companies are the largest and strongest ag- 
gregation of property insurance carriers in the world. 
This, plus more than a quarter of a century of experience 
in the foreign field, is at your service. Write us for in- 
dividual analysis of your foreign problems. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
U. E. GUERRINI, General Manager 


ORGANIZED 1918 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








Reasons for Large Assets 


For over twenty years, | have 
been groping to find the reason why 
a stock fire or casualty company js | 
looked upon as something entirely | 
foreign to an ordinary business 
enterprise. I think that | have 
found the basic cause of this. 

The average person does not 
understand why we have such huge 
assets. He has a feeling that there 
is something wrong with the piling 
up of all of this money. Just what 
it is, he is not sure, but he has a 
strong suspicion that these assets 
are created by excessive and unfair 
profits and that if we stopped doing 
business tomorrow this stupendous 
stack of dollars would be divided 
among our stockholders. 

He does not realize and we do not 
tell him that the vast majority of 
this money is in reality a fund for 
the protection of policyholders. 
Neither do we explain that we are 
required by statutory and other 
regulations to build up a surplus and 
reserve for the payment of un- 
earned premiums, losses and claims 





and that these requirements are the 
real reason why we have financial 
statements so staggering in size that , 
many suspicious and jealous eyes 
are cast in our direction. 


Simplified Financial Statement 


In my opinion, high taxes, too 
many proposed statutory restric- 
tions, policyholders’ dissatisfaction 
and claims plundering—stem di- 
rectly from the fact that the public 
does not realize the true facts about 
insurance assets. 

If I were allowed to set up a fi- 
nancial statement for public con- 
sumption and for the purpose of 
bettering our public relations, it 
would have just three main items. 
These funds would be expressed 
both in dollars and in per cent to 
total; and here is the way my 
streamlined statement would read: 


Fund for the Pro- 

tection of Policy- 

a errr $26,477,485. 94.2% 
Fund for Expenses .. 1,428,466. 5.1 
Fund for Stock- 

ee 200,000. 7 
Total Funds Available 28,105,951. 


These figures are not mythical 
but have been taken from the rec- 
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Agency Service 
Ever since I have been in the 


insurance business, I have heard 
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another the service or _ services 
which they render to policyholders 
in return for the commission paid 
to them. I, personally, cannot see 
why this is necessary for, in my 
opinion, the main problem of the 
agents is to get their neighbors to 
accept them on the same basis as 
any other retail merchant. 

The mark-up of a policy when 
it passes from the hands of the 
manufacturer to the retailer, con- 
sists of the commission. The aver- 
age is, I believe, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 23% for fire and 
allied lines, while the casualty busi- 
ness levels off at 20%. 

Out of this mark-up of 20 to 23% 
or less—and it is usually less—the 
agent must pay his office rent, buy 
his office furniture, pay for his help, 
shoulder his share of taxes and earn 
a living for himself and for his 
family. If he is a good agent, he 
commits himself to the servicing of 
protection during the policy term. 
He must become interested in the 
over-all insurance program of his 
clients and keep a weather eye on 
changing conditions and values so 
that policies may be revised or 
brought up to date as required. If 
a loss occurs, he is the man who 
delivers the actual check or draft. 


Average Retail Mark-Up 


A good many of the products 
which we find on the shelves of our 
various retail merchants have been 
marked up all the way from 35% 
to 200% and even more. Look at 
the florist who skyrockets a 35 cent 


| investment in petunia seeds to $35 


when he sells the plants. We—in 
the insurance business—could be ar- 
rested for even thinking about such 
amark-up. I am not criticizing, for 
I realize that 59 cents out of the 
average retail price dollar is charge- 
able to the cost of distribution. 
These mark-ups have been used by 
me for comparative purposes only, 
to establish the position of the local 
agent. 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 














Wore Susiness with 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS 


AMICO is the company you need to meet the challenge of today’s needs and today’s 
competition and to be ready for post-war selling . . . 


American Motorists is a strong multiple-line participating stock company providing 
insurance protection under dividend-paying policies. 


You can develop more business with AMICO’s sales ammunition and AMICO’s 
nationwide service helps you hold that business. 


American Motorists is the company to help you build your agency for the future. 


Find out about the 


AMICO agency franchise in 


your community. Just write on your letterhead today. 


Chicago (40): Philadelphia (7): 
Sheridan at Lawrence 12 S. 12th Street 
New York (17): Los Angeles (5): 
342 Madison Avenue Kemper Companies Bldg. 
Boston (16): San Francisco (4): 


260 Tremont Street Russ Building 


Atlanta (3): Syracuse (2): 


Kemper Insurance Bldg. Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bldg. 
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After the original sale by a mer- 
chant, practically all responsibility 
and service ceases. When you buy 
a suit of clothes, a pressing and 
cleaning service is not thrown in 
free with your purchase. We very 
rarely get competent advice as to the 
style, color or quality which we 
should choose. The clerk does not 
tell Mr. Five-by-five that he should 
not wear a shepherd’s. plaid, nor 
does he steer the string bean away 
from a pattern with prominent 
stripes. No retail merchant has ever 


told me that a brown suit gives me 
a bilious or torpid liver complexion, 
but Mrs. Helm has. 


Professional Advice 


If you visit a grocery store, you 
will not find the clerk or the pro- 
prietor telling Mrs. O’Reilly that 
her purchases will not give her fam- 
ily a balanced diet. He does not 
stop to explain and probably does 
not know when his customer is not 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Human Relations—Continued 


getting the proper volumes of vita- 
mins A,B,C,D and G or a proper 
balance between minerals, proteins, 
carbohydrates and fats. 

We do not find him hiring a doc- 
tor to make periodic visits to his 
customers to see whether or not 
they are suffering from malnutri- 
tion or check with them to see if 
their purchases stay within the fam- 
ily budget. On the other hand, the 
up-to-the-minute insurance agent 
gives services to his clients which 
are synonymous to these things 
which the average retail merchant 
does not do. 


Points of Difference 


Now, of course, comes an argu- 
ment. The retail merchant will say, 
“I’m different. I have money in- 
vested in my stock of merchandise.” 
However, when credit is easy, goods 
are often sold before it is necessary 
to pay for them. Most of the time 
the local agent also has money in- 
vested in his product, for he ad- 


vances premiums to his companies 
on behalf of his policyholders. 

The merchant will also argue 
that he delivers something tangible 
to his customers. Granted, but the 
insurance agent delivers peace of 
mind, protection, the establishment 
of credit and, when needed, money 
in a quantity sometimes thousands 
of times the amount which the in- 
sured pays. But even though we 
admit these differences. look at the 
difference in the mark-ups. 

If this story can be brought home 
to the public, the agent would not 
need to justify his services nor 
would anybody question his right 
to the small mark-up of the goods 
which he sells. 


Three Major Points 


And there you have three major 
points—important to agents, to 
companies and to the states—which 
should be continuously and vigor- 
ously drummed into the public con- 
sciousness. 

We should and over 


Say over 


again that we are subject to such 
supervision and regulation by the 
states that we cannot go wrong ever 
if we wanted to do so; that opr} 
financial structure is created by law | 
for the protection of the policy.| 
holder and that the local agent is | 
retail merchant worthy of his hire. | 

It is my unshaken belief that we| 
will gain the safety and the fy) 
protection of favorable public opin.’ 
ion only when its members know] 
these basic facts about us. 

Since the mass production of bet- 
ter human relations holds the key 
to our future welfare and to our 
very existence, let me do a little 
misquoting for the benefit of every 
individual, every group, every ele- 
ment in this great business of ours 
—-““Make no little plans; they have 
no magic to stir men’s blood and 
probably themselves will not be 
realized. Make big plans. Aim 
high in hope and work, remember- 
ing that a worthy goal once con- 
ceived will never die, but long 
after we are gone. will be a living 
thing, asserting itself with ever 
growing insistency.” 
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Insurance and Aviation—Continued 
have done during this war, and with- 
out the aid of the airlines, our mili- 
tary services would not have been 
able to perform the prodigious job 
of logistics which they have ac- 


ance Program in December, 1935, 
the airlines worked with us to de- 
velop the widest spread of risks 
among their regular flying public. 
That which had been considered as 
something which would encourage 


1934. We are glad that the United 
States is a party to the convention 
because we feel that as respects 
international air commerce our ayvia- 
tion should enjoy the same advan- 
tages as foreign airline competitors, 


complished. If it had not been for sales resistance was overnight In domestic air transport on the 
the financial security insurance turned into a recognition of confi- other hand, competition comes not 
furnished, our cow-pasture oper- dence. There seems to be no doubt from foreign airlines but from other 


ators and small schools of yester- 
year could not have existed and, 
therefore, could not have expanded 
to do the tremendous job they have 
been able to do in the training of 
General Arnold’s great American 
Air Force. 


Accident Insurance 


In 1935 the USAIG made avail- 
able to passengers on the schedule 
airlines complete accident insurance 


that the development of Airsurance 
contributed in part to the steady 
growth of airline traffic through 
the years. 

More recently, as of January 1, 
1944, in order to protect airlines in- 
sured by us from having to make 
contributions out of their own 
pockets should the Principles of 
General Average be held applicable 
to air commerce, we extended all 
Hull policies issued to airlines to in- 


types of carriers such as railroads 
and buses. We do not feel that air- 
line operators should be less re. 
sponsible for injuries than operators 
of competing forms of transporta- 
tion, such as railroads, bus lines and 
inland steamship companies. There 
seems to be no good reason why one 
should be worthless if killed in a 
domestic airline accident than in a 
domestic railroad or auto accident, 
but this is obviously a question con- 


at a rate which compared favorably clude General Average Contribu- cerning which the airlines them- 
with accident insurance rates for tions, without additional premium _ selves should take the lead. 
other means of transportation. Un- charge. 


til we brought out Airsurance, the 
sales and traffic representatives of 
the airlines were reluctant to have 
the possibility of accident brought 
to the minds of the traveling public 
for fear of the sales resistance that 


There have been proponents of 
absolute but limited liability for 
death of or injury to passengers in 
air transportation. The Warsaw 
Convention which provides limita- 
tion of liability in respect to pas- 


War Program 


All of you are familiar, in the 
broader sense, with the part insur- 
ance, generally, has played in the 
carrying out of our war program, 
but I am going to mention here 


— || 
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tion insurance. In cooperation with 
government authorities, we have de- 
vised insurance forms to cover new 
undertakings such as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority War Training 
Program, which was a project for 
the flight training of civilians, the 
so-called Army-Training Program 
which consisted of the training of 
Army personnel by civilian schools 
with the use of Army equipment un- 
der the direct supervision of Army 
flight officers, and the Civil Air 
Patrol which was an adjunct of 
Army and Navy defense activities. 
We have had the problems of in- 
suring mass delivery flights from 
coast to coast of military aircraft 
for our present Allies, as well as 
delivery flights of American air- 
craft throughout South America for 
the airlines there which had divorced 
themselves from Axis control. There 
was the training of South American 
students in schools in this country. 
The domestic airlines under the di- 
tection of the Air Transport Com- 
mand undertook operations through- 
out the entire world over many 
toutes, some of which had never 
before been flown—we insured 
them. 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 


Each and every one of these op- 
erations required the stability and 
service which insurance alone had 
to offer. Many of them presented 
catastrophe hazards which had not 
previously arisen in the history of 
aviation, and notwithstanding our 
years of experience in aviation in- 
surance, we had not a single yard- 
stick by which to measure the 
hazards involved. The aviation 
insurance market provided all the 
necessary insurance at rates which 
were based largely upon judgment 
in the absence of experience. 


Future Outlook 


Many of the risks of the classes 
I have enumerated have not as yet 
run off. It appears at the moment, 
however, that taking all the cover- 
ages across the board the American 
aviation insurance market will just 
about break even, from a dollars 
and cents standpoint, on the part it 
has played in the government in- 
surance program. 

I have tried to cover what insur- 
ance has done for aviation during 
the past and what it is doing at the 
present. I would like to touch 


briefly on what it must do in the 
future. I do not want any of the 
statements I am making to be taken 
as prophecies because I will try to 
confine what I say to only those 
things which we know will face us 
in the immediate postwar years. 
First, we know that 21-passenger 
$150,000 aircraft will be replaced 
as rapidly as possible by 48-passen- 


ger aircraft worth approximately 
$400,000 each. We know that 
many aircraft of 100-passenger 


capacity and probably valued in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000 will be 
added to our domestic and interna- 
tional airlines. We know that a 
limited number of even larger air- 
craft and of considerably higher 
value will be in use throughout the 
world within a few years after peace 
is declared. 

Prior to the war, insurance was 
essential on all experimental pro- 
totypes as well as on test flights of 
production aircraft. Since the war 
began, the Army and Navy have 
assumed this risk. When peace is 
declared, the manufacturers again 
will require insurance covering 
prototype testing and production 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance and Aviation—Continued 
tests. We will undoubtedly see more 
highly experimental aircraft in the 
years following the war than we 
have seen in recent years. Jet pro- 
pulsion offers great possibilities, cer- 
tainly for military types, and may 
eventually become a source of power 
for commercial aircraft. The heli- 
copter is in its infancy. Much de- 
velopment is to be expected in this 
type. 

Claim service must of necessity 
he developed world-wide as the air- 
plane has no natural boundaries. 


Political borders alone will influence 
international air travel. Insurance 
will again be faced with a tremen- 
dous job of safety engineering—first, 
because the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, which has done such a won- 
derful job in making flying safe, has 
had its personnel badly disseminated 
by the war, and we anticipate that 
it will take some time before they 
will again be sufficiently organized 
with the proper personnel to per- 
form the same high quality of serv- 
ice to the industry they were doing 
previous to the war. 
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I for one do not believe that 
human nature changes very much, 
After the last war returning Service 
pilots had a philosophy that was not 
conducive to safety in flying. I an- 
ticipate the same thing will be true 
after this war. From my own ex- 
periences in the last war I know 
that one who has dodged flak and 


machine-gun bullets day in and day | 


out over a period of months de. 
velops what is, to say the least, a 
callous attitude toward sudden 
death. This attitude, combined with 
aircraft of low horsepower and 
much lower factors of safety than 
are incorporated in military aircraft, 
will lead to many needless fatalities 
unless prompt steps are taken to con- 
trol civilian flying after the war. 

We have noticed in recent months 
a tendency to return to the bad 
housekeeping conditions which ex- 
isted during our early days. This 
carelessness has resulted in an in- 
creasing number of hangar fires and 
windstorm losses. So insurance has 
a big job cut out for itself in as- 
sisting America’s postwar aviation 
expansion. 


Never a Dull Moment 
There are about seven hundred 


fire and casualty companies doing 
business in the United States, and 


less than one hundred fifty of these | 
are currently writing aviation busi- | 


ness. This leaves around five hun- 
dred fifty not writing aviation. No 
doubt it will seem to many of these 
companies that right now is a good 
time for those who are not in this 
dynamic and most interesting busi- 
ness to get their feet wet. Of course, 
some who enter now may have the 
sad experience which all companies 
writing the business did following 
the last war, and retire from busi- 
ness. However, they will always 
have that sense of satisfaction which 
comes from contributing to an in- 
dustry destined to play so important 
a part in our future lives. 

On the other hand, some may be 
successful, as the three surviving 
groups have been. If they are, they 
will have the great honor of being 
investigated by some government 
body and accused of having made 
a profit. I can, however, promise one 
thing—those who enter the field will 
never have a dull moment. 


—From an address before the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Aetna Fire Group: Several rearrange- 
ments in its field force serving the State 
of Virginia and the states comprising the 
middle department became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. Special Agent Thomas Ha. 
Bramhall, who has been supervising the 
business of The World F. & M. in Va., 
Md., and D. of C. from headquarters in 
Baltimore, was transferred to Richmond, 
Va., as special agent for Aetna, World 
and Piedmont. He is now associated with 
State Agent G. Gordon Long and Special 
Agent P. W. Jerome. Mr. Bramhall was 
succeeded by State Agent B. L. Gregory, 
who has associated with him State Agent 
R. F. Morton and Special Agent E. C. 
Waterhouse. Their headquarters remains 
at Philadelphia. At the home office, 
agents for the World F. & M. in Md., 
and D. of C., will be returned to the 
jurisdiction of the company’s long estab- 
lished middle department under the di- 
rection of Vice President Robert S. Gar- 
vie, Secretary M. B. Seymour and Agency 
Supervisor Andrew Ferguson. The ma- 
rine business of the middle department 
continues to be supervised by the Atlantic 
marine department under the direction 
of Marine Manager W. J. Horner and 
Special Agent Cortlend F. Luce from 
headquarters at Philadelphia. Rearrange- 
ments have also been made due to the 
resignation of J. L. Brandmaier, manager 
of the Standard of New York and state 
agent for Piedmont in central and eastern 
Pa., Md., Del., and D. of C. Supervision 
of the Piedmont and Standard has been 
placed under the direction of state agent 
Gregory and his associates except for 
east central Pa. territory which is han- 
dled by A. S. Poffenberger and west cen- 
tral Pa. territory which is handled by 
S. B. Illingworth. These latter changes 
became effective December 1. 


xk & 


Aetna Life Group: John P. Ryan, man- 
ager of the Cincinnati bond office of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety since 1916 
retired on January 1, 1945. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Donald Ryan, who has 
been connected with the organization 
since July, 1928. Paul Malley has been 
named assistant superintendent of the 
ocean marine loss department of the 
Automobile and Standard Fire Com- 
panies. Mr. Malley has been associated 
with the ocean marine department since 
1926 and has had experience in both un- 
derwriting and claim adjustment work. 

Irving F. Lewis became manager on 
January 1st of the accident and health 
department of the Aetna Life affiliated 
companies, New York office. He suc- 
ceeded C. A. Giffin, who retired after 
more than thirty years of service. Mr. 
Lewis has been with the Aetna organiza- 
tion for twenty-four years, and for four 
years was assistant .manager, associated 
with Mr. Giffin. 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 


IN THE FIELD 


American Auto: John P. Coffay, Jr., 
has been appointed manager of the Amer- 
ican Automobile and Associated In- 
demnity’s New York and Metropolitan 
office, located at 99 John Street. Mr. 
Coffay has been with the American Auto 
at New York since 1941, having pre- 
viously been with the Maryland Casualty 
Company beginning in 1925. 


“ck 


American Casualty: The American 
Casualty Companies have announced the 
appointment of Paul F. Ryan as resident 
manager of its Southeastern Department 
at Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. Ryan was asso- 
ciated with the Loyalty Group for some 
years, and later was branch manager of 
the Accident and Casualty Company at 
Hartford, Connecticut. He has had 20 
years of insurance experience in casualty 
bonding and fire lines. The Southeastern 
Department services the states of Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama. 


x kk 


American Indemnity: Effective Decem- 
ber 1, H. E. Awtry was appointed man- 
ager of the St. Louis branch office. Pre- 
viously since April, 1941, Mr. Awtry had 
been head of the St. Louis claim de- 
partment. 

* *< @ 


American Insurance Group: To suc- 
ceed Clyde A. Holt, deceased, Harold E. 
Pugh has been elected secretary of the 
Dixie Fire Insurance Company and man- 
ager of the American Insurance Group’s, 
Greensboro, N. C., office. Mr. Pugh has 
been with the organization since 1918 
and for the past twenty-three years has 
been staff adjuster at the Greensboro 
office. During the year that Mr. Holt was 
ill, Mr. Pugh also served as acting man- 
ager of that office. While Special Agent 
Richard Webster is in service George W. 
Cline is serving as special agent for the 
fire companies of this group in eastern 
New York State. Mr. Cline has had 
many years of experience in the local 
agency business in eastern New York 
and more recently has covered the west- 
ern New York field for another fire in- 
surance company. O. Roy Carlson has 
been advanced to the managership of the 
automobile department of the fire com- 
panies at the Newark office where he is 
in charge of the production and selection 
of automobile business. E. A. Davis con- 
tinues as department supervisor respon- 
sible for processing the business after 
it has been produced. 

Two other new fieldmen, both formerly 
with the Eagle Star, are: D. P. Hague- 
Rogers, who has been assigned to the 
Pennsylvania field, and John Cosgrove, 
who is associated with State Agent Reiter 
in Northern New Jersey. 









Continental Casualty: Norman Hoag, 
vice president, was elected director of 
this company at the regular monthly 
meeting of the board of directors De- 
cember 6, 1944 


x * * 


Eifert-French Company, Inc.: Effective 
December 1, The Whelpley Agency was 
merged with the well-known uptown fire 
and casualty agency of the Eifert-French 
& Company, Inc. Allan F. Eifert is pres- 
ident of the combined agencies and J 
Gilbert Wilson is vice president. Arch- 
ibald Whelpley continues active in the 
new organization and is a member of 
the board. The expanded agency repre- 
sents The Anchor for metropolitan and 
suburban fire business as well as The 
Rochester American, Seaboard F. & M., 
Pennsylvania Fire, General of Seattle, 
Philadelphia F. & M. and Anchor for 
automobile business; The Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity as borough agent for cas- 
ualty business and as general agent for 
fidelity and surety business and the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company. 


x* * 


Fire Association Group: At the De- 
cember meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, Lincoln M. Michel was elected 
secretary and Edward H. Brooks, Har- 
old M. Estabrook and S. Arch Richards 
were elected assistant secretaries. Mr. 
Michel has jurisdiction over Philadelphia 
and Philadelphia suburban operations 
while Mr. Brooks is manager of the 
special risks and general cover depart- 
ment. In their new capacities Mr. Esta- 
brook supervises operations in New Eng- 
land, New York (excluding New York 
City) and New Jersey, while Mr. Rich- 
ards has charge of underwriting in the 
states of Pennsylvania (excluding Phil- 
adelphia) Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware and District of Columbia. 


ek = 


Home Group: Albert U. Hoelting, who 
has been state agent in Washington and 
northern Idaho for The Home and 
Franklin Fire, has been made manager 
for the same territory. J. C. Selz, for- 
merly marine supervisor at Portland, 
Oregon, has been transferred to Seattle 
as marine manager under Mr. Hoelting. 
Marine supervisor James E. Moore of the 
Seattle office continues to serve his pres- 
ent field which includes British Colum- 
bia. To replace Mr. Selz at Portland, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


marine special agent Thomas W. Shepard 
has been transferred from Seattle where 
he becomes marine supervisor for the 
State of Oregon under State Agent Keith 
Rhodes. 

x *k * 


Kemper Insurance: T. P. Queenan has 
been appointed resident engineer for the 
northern Indiana territory of the Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Company. He 
will make his headquarters in Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Queenan has been 20 years in 
engineering and boiler and machinery 
inspection. 
xk & 


Lloyd's of London: At a meeting of 
the committee of Lloyd’s held last month 
in London, Sir Eustace Ralph Pulbrook 
was again re-elected as chairman for the 
year 1945. Mr. Pulbrook was first elected 
to the committee of Lloyd’s in 1921; be- 
came deputy chairman in 1925 and chair- 
man in 1926 and 1940 to 1944, inclusive. 
At the same meeting of the committee 
Philip d’Ambrumenil was elected as dep- 
uty chairman. Mr. d’Ambrumenil has 
been an underwriting member at Lloyd’s 
since 1912 and is also a Lloyd’s broker. 


xk 


Manufacturers Fire: Galen H. Fisher 
now is a special agent for this company 
in eastern Pennsylvania with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia. 


x & @ 


National Council: J. 4. Denkscherz, 
assistant secretary and comptroller, and 
D. D. Smith, assistant secretary, have been 
named secretaries of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance, effective 
December 11. At the same time, the title 
of N. Dumas was changed from super- 
intendent rating department to assistant 


secretary. 
x & @ 


National Fire Group: Special Agent 
F, A. Couch will assist state agent R. E. 
Mullen after January 1 in servicing the 
Connecticut and western Massachusetts 
field for this group. Mr. Couch is being 
transferred from the eastern Pennsylvania 
field to succeed F. H. Greene who re- 
signed as special agent to enter the 
agency end of the business. Clarence E. 
Downes, formerly with the New Hamp- 
shire Board of Fire Underwriters, now 
is special agent for this group in the 
states of New Hampshire and Vermont. 


Frederick B. Garlick has been appointed 
safety engineer and special agent to work 
out of the executive and administrative 
office of the United National Indemnity 
Company in Hartford, according to an 
announcement by 7. A. Long, vice pres- 
ident. 

x *k * 


North America Group: Establishment 
of a new service office for this group 
in Baltimore was announced last month. 
Charles H. Roloson, Jr., for years presi- 
dent of the Central of Baltimore, will 
not only continue in that capacity but 
also has been appointed general manager 
of the service office. He is assisted by 
James H, Cupid, who continues as vice 
president of the Central and also as- 
sumes the duties of assistant general man- 
ager of the service office. Richard Teano 
will continue as agency secretary of the 
Central and also is manager with princi- 
pal duties along fire and automobile lines 
in the new service office. F. H. Clarke, 
Jr., who for years has been identified 
with the marine business of the group 
in Maryland will assume the duties of 
manager with principal duties along ma- 
rine lines in the new service office of 
that territory. 

Thomas L. Smith, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Cleve- 
land Service Office for the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America, 
under the supervision of Nolan S. Pierce, 
casualty manager. Horace E. Mowrey is 
now functioning as assistant manager of 
the Indemnity in its Harrisburg Service 
Office. Russell Petefish, manager of the 
Omaha Service Office, has been promoted 
to an important position in the home of- 
fice. He was succeeded by Joseph S. 
Schmidt, formerly special agent in Wis- 
consin. Edwin G. Evenden now is spe- 
cial agent in the latter territory, operating 
through the Milwaukee Office. 

Robert W. Byrne has been appointed 
as assistant manager under E. F. Holmes, 
manager, at the Los Angeles Service of- 
fice of the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America. W. L. Mitchum will 
go to the Northwest territory with of- 
fices in Seattle and Portland in the capa- 
city of agency superintendent. 


“= *& @ 


Northern of New York: J. L. Brand- 
maier, formerly manager of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Standard of New 
York, will be associated with the North- 
ern after the beginning of the year. He 
will be executive field representative to 
stimulate country-wide production. 





North British Group: About a month 
ago Sylvester R. Howard was appointed | 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Fire ang 
local secretary of the North British, 
Commonwealth, Mercantile and Home. 
land and placed in charge of the Phila. 
delphia office of the group. He succeeded 
Secretary T. M. Patterson, who retired, 
Last April Mr. Howard was promoted 
to the position as assistant secretary at 
Philadelphia following his recall from 
the New Jersey field where he had served 
for 27 years. 


xk * 


Republic of Texas: Early last month 
the company announced the resignation 
of A. L. Brooks, Jr., as vice president 
and manager of its eastern department, 
Mr. Brooks who is returning to South 
Texas to enter business for himself will 
be succeeded by Russell H. Perry. Mr. 
Perry has been associated with the Re- 
public for the past 10 years and had been 
Mr. Brooks’ principal assistant during 
his term as manager of the eastern de- 
partment. 
$$ z= * 


Security Insurance Companies: Chas, 
R. Wheeler, Jr. has joined the 
Connecticut Indemnity Company of New 
Haven, Connecticut, as manager of the 
burglary and plate glass department, ef- 
fective December 1. Previously Mr. 
Wheeler was with the Glens Falls In- 
demnity Company as manager of its 
burglary and plate glass department as 
its home office. 


x * * 


The Travelers: Robert J. Godbout has 
been released from military service and 
reappointed field assistant, casualty lines, 
of the Insurance Exchange Branch Of- 
fice in Chicago. J. Ralph Van Duyne, Jr., 
field assistant in those lines in the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., branch has been trans- 
ferred to the Newark branch in the same 
capacity. Thomas H. Kimball, group as- 
sistant of the Boston branch, has been 
appointed assistant district group super- 
visor in that office. 


Clifford R. Newman, who left The 
Travelers and Charter Oak Fire Insur- 
ance Companies July 27, 1942 to enter 
the army, has received an honorable dis- 
charge and has been assigned to the 
companies’ Hartford area as a_ special 
agent to serve under manager Wtlliam 
T. Hickey. 





From ancient Carthage came this unique look-down view of a lamp. It 
superseded the torch of Greece and beginning with the 6th Century, B.C. 


became a symbol of Guidance, Knowledge, Enlightenment. The Northern 
Assurance trade mark is a guidance to SOUND INSURANCE PROTECTION. 
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A NAME IDENTIFIED WITH EFFICIENT SERVICE AND PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENTS 
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MUNICIPAL SIGNALING SYSTEMS > 
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THE GAMEWELL CoMPANY, since 1866, has specialized in 
the design, manufacture, engineering and installation of } famn 
cs , . . hazar 
Municipal fire alarm and_ police signaling systems. ae 
| wort! 
to lo 
const 
Gamewell systems are now in 
service in all parts of the world, 
. Th 
protecting more than 2000 mu- i 
nicipalities, many of the largest alone 
industrial and institutional es- | - 
ale 
tablishments, and since the out- i] New 
break of war more than 500 i} 2 SO- 
systems have been supplied to qe 
S) é sup} temp 
protect properties of the Allied grees 
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THREE-FoLp TYPE 


Time is the vital element when fire occurs — 
a few seconds may mean the difference between 


a nominal loss and a conflagration. 


The most efficient fire department is helpless 
until the alarm is given and prompt use of 
the box is the most certain method of reduc- 


ing the fire loss. 


You can help by urging the installation of 
a box at every fire hazard — the box saves 


time. 


MunicipaL Pouice Box 


The police box contributes to the prevention of 
crime and to the discovery of fire — and con- 
sequently to decreased property losses. More 
than 50% of all fires occur at night and are 
frequently discovered by patrolmen. 


Effective police patrol discourages criminals 
and decreases the fire hazard — the police box 
ensures adequate patrol. 


You can help by urging adequate police 
supervision and the recorded performance of 
police duty. 


DELAYED ALARMS COST MILLIONS ANNUALLY 


Individual problems given special attention — no obligation 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASSACHUSETTS 
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c§ SNOW for FIRE ‘ 
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P HEN a completely ‘“‘fire- 
WW oreo” building, which con- 


| of 
on- 
ore 
are 


tains no heaters, furnaces, 
flammable liquids or other ordinary 
hazards, is destroyed by fire with 
the additional loss of $3,000,000 
worth of stored contents, it is time 
to look into the question of what 
constitutes “fireproofing.” 


Yale Cold Storage Fire 


The fact that the type of con- 
struction and materials used cannot 


Halone fill the bill was forcefully 
demonstrated in 


the case of the 
Yale Cold Storage Corporation of 
New Haven, Connecticut. This was 
a so-called fireproof building, hous- 
ing fur-storage vaults in which a 
temperature of approximately 42 de- 











grees F. is maintained by a system 
of air-conditioning employing re- 
circulating blowers. 


FOR JANUARY, 1945 


Carbon Dioxide Provides Ideal Fire Protection 
for Storage Vaults 


About a year ago, one of those 
unpredictable mishaps occurred 
which are responsible for so many 
tragedies. Whether an electric light 
fixture had come into contact with 
a stored garment, causing the latter 
to become hot and then smoulder, is 
not definitely known. However, it is 
conjectured that some such thing 
occurred and that the smouldering 
went on for some 26 hours before 
the rising heat caused fire to break 
out among the furs closely hung on 
the storage racks. Fanned by the 
recirculating blowers, the flames 
rapidly spread through the grilles 
or louvers situated between floors to 
permit circulation of chilled air, and 
the roaring conflagration which re- 


Photo courtesy Walter Kidde & Co. 


Two seconds after discharge of gas begins, entire space is blanketed quickly, producing 
inert atmosphere in which fire cannot exist. Gas is non-toxic, dry and harmless to all materials. 








sulted kept firemen at a distance, 
caused the “fireproof” walls to 
buckle and collapse, and completely 
destroyed building and contents. 
The ensuing 30,000 claims against 
insurance carriers totalled in the 
neighborhood of $3,000,000 and 
constituted the largest aggregate 
claim ever presented in a loss of 
that type. 

The loss covered by the insurance 
companies represented only a part 
of the total. The owner suffered a 
further loss in connection with the 
building itself, which was only par- 
tially covered. In addition, a year’s 
business was swept away, and even 
when rebuilding could be completed, 
a problem loomed in the question of 
obtaining further insurance. 


New Premises Protected 


Under the circumstances, it was 
essential that the new premises 
should incorporate the finest princi- 
ples of fireproof construction and 
fire-control engineering. The owner 
therefore consulted leading fire-pre- 
vention organizations and engineers, 
and after careful investigation of 
every type of installation offered, it 
became evident that the greatest re- 
liance could be placed in a high- 
pressure automatic carbon dioxide 
fire-extinguishing system. Several 
portable carbon dioxide extinguish- 
ers for quick control of any possible 
smaller blaze around the office, re- 
ceiving department or corridors, 
rounded out a comprehensive plan. 

The principle governing the ex- 
tinguishment of fire carbon diox- 
ide is a simple one, consisting of 
cutting down the supply of oxygen 
in the surrounding air to a point at 
which combustion cannot exist. By 
a system of storing the gas under 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Snow for Fire—Continued aboard ships; providing a delayed smallest space, and 20 for the larg.| ing 
high pressure and providing multi- discharge to maintain an inert at- est. As the gas is automatically} SaW 
ple nozzles for its discharge, this is mosphere over a prolonged period, routed to the particular space afire| 0cCt 


effected in a matter of seconds. as during the deceleration of gen- and that space instantly isolates} mus 
erators, or in order to afford a from the others in a manner to by 
They All Start Small secondary supply in case another described, no more than 20 cylinders} 
fire should break out before the used would be required for any one fire 
As is well known, the element of cylinders could be recharged. This The control of fire begins with its} |, 
speed is the critical one in fire-fight- reserve supply can readily be fur- detection. To this end, 17 heat actu} com 
ing. Every fire is a small one inthe nished in a high-pressure system ators are spotted about the vautl jnst 
beginning, and if it is not allowed from supply cylinders which can be ceilings. These operate on the rate-( ting 
to get beyond that point, damage is_ supplied in any required number, of-temperature-rise principle, one oj emy 


held to a minimum. Fire-control manifolded in any combination, and the speediest and most reliable tem 
engineers have found that the im- discharged or recharged individu- known. Air, warmed by the firs} of ; 
portant factor in such smothering ally or collectively, as specific cir- smoke or smouldering, rises to the} jncc 


agents as carbon dioxide is rate of cumstances may dictate. ceiling, causing an increase of pres-| ing 
discharge. The amount of gas re- sure within the sensitive diaphragms] tect 
quired is computed from figures de- Engineered for Premises contained in the actuators. This} Jeas 
termined by the National Fire Pro- pressure is transmitted through tub-| and 
tection Association, and depends In the Yale Cold Storage Corpo- ing to the valve frames located in} 4 ¢ 


upon the cubic feet of space to be ration extinguishing system the in- the basement, dropping a weight at] tra 
protected, and the type of hazard  stallation was engineered for the the directional valve guarding that par 
existing. Gasoline fires can be ex- particular premises it was designed space; a cable pulls the valve] sys 
tinguished with less carbon dioxide to protect. The storage building through a three-quarter turn, cut-| stal 
than acetylene, for instance. In the contains four vaults, varying in size, ting the discs which seal in the car-] als 
case of certain types of hazards and requiring from 300 to 1000 bon dioxide, and routing the dis- 


where smouldering is likely, itis ad- pounds of gas each for maximum charge to the particular space afire. & 


visable to provide a reserve supply fire-killing power. As the carbon The gas immediately pours from the 
: ‘ naling. ‘ : 7 . . fire 
of the gas, either for the purpose dioxide is stored in cylinders con- shielded nozzles hung at short inter- j 
of “bleeding” it into the protected taining 50 pounds apiece, this means vals from the ceiling, in this in- a 
space, as in the case of cargo holds a battery of 6 cylinders for the stance, above the garment racks. Co; 
Simultaneously, its passage through o 
the tubing operates a pressure} * 








switch which shuts off the cold air} *@ 
blowers and also pressure trips} ?P! 











which close the grilles between bee 
floors, isolating the scene of the fire, sys 
U T | L i T | fb S preventing ventilation, and escape no 
of the gas. - 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tested Before Experts 


The officially clocked test was run 
several times, and showed that it 
took from 5 to 8 seconds from the} ™* 
time the first wisp of heated air 
reached the actuators until the fire-| th 
smothering gas rushed out of the] ° 
AFFILIATED COMPANY multiple nozzles. ee os 

It is this speed of extinguishment} °P 
which amounts for the many in- 


PREFERRED stances on record where no actual e 
evidence of the outbreak of fire ree} "© 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


FIRE INSURANCE ° mained, except for the fact that the} *" 
COMPANY system had operated. For this rea-y °" 
son, it is sometimes desirable to in-} ™ 

TOPEKA, KANSAS dicate by a special signal light that WI 


the system has discharged. This can 
be ascertained immediately by| “ 





glancing at the position of the levers 
ra AGENCY CONTRACTS AVAILABLE and weights in the valve frames, but th 
oe IN INDIANA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, it is also possible to place a signal o 
© COLORADO, OKLAHOMA AND TENNESSEE. light near the building entrance, or t 








wherever else desired, so that a 
watchman or employee upon enter- 
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ing the premises would know if he 
saw the light on that trouble had 
occurred and that the cylinders 
must be recharged. 


Central Station Alarm System 


In the case of the cold storage 
company, an alarm system was also 
installed, in addition to the ex- 
tinguishing equipment. The former 
employs its own fire-detection sys- 
tem, operating on the same principle 
of rate-of-temperature-rise which is 
incorporated in the fire-extinguish- 
ing system. This offers double pro- 
tection, the one automatically re- 
leasing the fire-extinguishing gas, 
and the other sounding an alarm in 
a central office, from which it is 
transmitted to the municipal fire de- 
partment. In addition, the alarm 
system is so tied into the other in- 
stallation that release of the gas will 
also sound the alarm. 


Among the larger fur storage 
warehouses equipped with similar 
fire-extinguishing systems are those 
of the 18 vaults of the world’s larg- 
est department store, R. H. Macy & 
Company, of New York City. The 
vaults, storing 100,000 fur coats per 
season, with a probable total value 
approximating $50,000,000, have 
been protected by a high-pressure 
system for nearly 14 years and has 
not had a dollar’s loss from fire 
since the installation was completed. 


Independent of Outside Sources 


No outside sources of energy are 
required to operate these systems, a 
fact which contributes greatly to 
their long life and complete reli- 
ability. They do not depend upon a 
separate electrical system, and will 
operate promptly and_ efficiently 
even though other electric and me- 
chanical facilities in the plant may 
be disabled. The heat actuators also 
are self-contained and require no 
outside aid. There are no refrigerat- 
ing units, motors or pumps which 
could cause the system to fail, or 
which require frequent checking and 
care. The tremendous force of its 
own expansion upon release from 
the high pressure under which it 
is stored serves to drive the gas 
through the piping and out of all 
nozzles, to provide quick, uniform 
blanketing of the entire space. 
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Bank of 20 cylinders at left with protective wire netting removed. Automatic directional 
valves at right. Operation of heat drops weights, releasing carbon dioxide and routing it 


to vault afire. System may be discharged manually. 


The carbon dioxide itself does not 
deteriorate, freeze or corrode its 
piping. Periodic inspection to guard 
against tampering, and recharging 
of the cylinders when needed, con- 
stitute the only upkeep necessary. 
This simplicity of principle and 
minimum of maintenance give 
added dependence on the perform- 
ance of the system over long periods. 
Cases are on record where the high- 
pressure systems have been inactive 
for almost 20 years, and then have 
functioned perfectly at the outbreak 
of fire. 

Aside from questions of speedy 
and efficient extinguishment, there 
is the all-important consideration of 
possible damage caused by the ex- 
tinguishing agent itself. Here car- 
bon dioxide is at the top of the list. 
Water is a tried and true fire ex- 
tinguisher, but it often ddes as much 
damage as fire itself. This would 
be especially true in the case of fur 
storage vaults, record vaults, and 
many other instances. And where 
flammable liquids, such as gasoline, 
fuel oil, paint, lacquer, etc. are en- 
countered, water incorrectly used 
can be useless or dangerous. Carbon 
dioxide, being chemically inert, 
causes no change in any materials it 
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touches. It is absolutely dry and 
leaves no odor or mess whatever. It 
can readily be seen how advantage- 
ous this would be in the case of furs. 
Those which were not actually 
damaged by fire before the system 
went into operation, would emerge 
unscathed. The chilly breath of the 
gas would help rather than harm the 
pelts, and any snow which forms in 
flakes as it is discharged changes 
back to gas without leaving spots. 


"Snow" Snuffs; Not Cools 


This snow has been the subject of 
some misguided assumptions by fea- 
ture writers, who infer that its pres- 
ence aids the extinguishing process 
by cooling. Actually, this is not true 
to any practical extent, no matter 
how large the percentage of snow 
formed. The maximum cooling 
which can be obtained by any form 
of carbon dioxide equipment is less 
than one-third that of water, accord- 
ing to the National Fire Protection 
Association, and should therefore 
be disregarded. However, when 
engineered for speedy discharge it 
does its job most efficiently in 
its own way—that of choking the 
fire by cutting its oxygen supply. 
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OBSERVATION for January: In view of the way replacement prices have advanced 
since the outbreak of the war, no property owner can safely 
assume his protection is adequate unless he has had his insur- 
ance reviewed recently. 


Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 





MORAL for January: boaeng your Agent or Broker review your property 
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CONFERENCE DRAFTING 
SUBSTANDARD FORM 


ORK has begun on the prepa- 

ration of a manual and uni- 
form policy for substandard busi- 
ness, the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference _ states. 
The scope of activity will be limited 
to risks now declined or terminated 
by the average company. Impaired 
risks retained in force under pres- 
ent underwriting procedures will not 
be considered substandard. A uni- 
form policy is considered necessary 
for the gathering of experience data 
on such risks. Limits of indemnity 
and periods payable will be at rea- 
sonably low levels. It is hoped that 
substandard coverage can be offered 
as a service, without competitive 
elements. 

The conference now reports 130 
member companies, following ad- 
mission to membership of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California. 


MEDICAL INSURANCE 
OPPORTUNITY SEEN 


A* UNLIMITED opportunity 
exists for private insurance car- 
riers to write medical insurance, 


_according to a report by H. E. 
| Curry of the Farm Bureau Mutual 


Automobile Insurance Company 
presented to a meeting of the Health 


/ and Accident Underwriters Confer- 


ence at Chicago, November 16 and 
17. Mr. Curry, who is chairman of 
the conferences Medical Insurance 
Committee, stated that “coverage 
must be broadened and the field 
should be entered aggressively with 
a uniform program as soon as prac- 
ticable.” The report emphasizes 
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that a complete understanding 
among carriers, insureds and the 
medical profession is essential to 
prevent abuses. A recommendation 
for liberalization and broadening of 
hospital policies was contained in a 
report filed by the Hospital Insur- 
ance Committee, of which I. A. 
Weaver, Hoosier Casualty Com- 
pany, is chairman. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
LOSS STUDY ASKED 


REPORTING of loss ratios on 

each line of accident and health 
insurance for a three-year period is 
recommended to the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
in a report by Maynard R. Garrison 
(California), chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s Accident and Health Com- 
mittee. The recommendation was a 
part of a sub-committee report, 
adopted by the convention, and is 
aimed at lines producing ex- 
tremely low loss ratios. Each state 
insurance commissioner is asked to 
request the three-year by-lines ex- 
perience data at his discretion. The 
report directs attention to the study 
of experience of disability insurers 
made by Professor Ralph H. 
Blanchard of Columbia University, 
which it states will be published in 
the near future. 


NEW AVIATION FORM ON 
SELECTIVE BASIS 


HE American Casualty Com- 

pany, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
has issued a new aviation accident 
policy, announced as a “Selective” 
form. Passengers or pilots in any 
“NC” licensed aircraft are covered 
in any of the territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States, or in 
Canada, Newfoundland and the 
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West Indies, over established land 
routes. Limits are $100,000 for 
death and dismemberment, $5,000 
for medical reimbursement, and 
$500 for weekly indemnity. The 
policy may be extended to cover all 
non-occupational accidents for an 
additional premium. 

The insuring clause covers “ac- 
cidental bodily injury”. Death or 
dismemberment may occur within 
120 days of the accident, and 30 
days are allowed for the develop- 
ment of disability. Passenger cov- 
erage is not voided by actions of 
the pilot in acrobatic flying, stunt 
flying, etc. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
EXTENDED 


N EXTENSION of benefits 

has been announced by the As- 
sociated Hospital Service of New 
York, effective December 1, 1944, 
under which subscribers will re- 
ceive 21 full benefit days, plus 90 
additional discount benefit days, for 
each separate illness. Previously, 
coverage had been for such 21 and 
90 day periods in any one contract 
year. Maternity, tonsil and adenoid 
cases are excluded from the in- 
creased benefits. A further benefit 
will be provided by cash allowance 
of $7.25 for operating room service 
where subscribers do not become 
bed patients. 

Applications for enrollment during 
the month of November totaled 71,- 
164, the largest total for any one 
month in the history of the organi- 
zation, and more than 1,750,000 sub- 
scribers are now in the plan. Ap- 
proximately 8,000 of the November 
total was directly traceable to the 
temporary lifting of non-group en- 
rollment received up to December 
15, some 44,000 were attributed to 
this factor. 














Opportunity Ahead—Continued 


getting “value received” for what 
he pays, your position in the busi- 
ness has been made secure. 

In these days of multiple forms 
of policies, with more and more 
emphasis on the completeness of the 
protection, the agent has an unprec- 
edented opportunity to serve his 
clients. In fact, an intelligent selec- 


tion of the proper form of policy 
and the coverages which best meet 
the individual case of each buyer 
make the services of an insurance 
adviser indispensable. And who 
should this adviser be if not the 
agent. The popularizing of the com- 
prehensive forms of policies, with 
special emphasis on those for the 
larger risks subject to premium ad- 
justment, makes it imperative at 


the time the insurance is negotiated 
that the nature and extent of the 
coverage be carefully explained, 
with particular care to point out any 
exclusions. Also, to avoid misun- 
derstanding, the buyer must be fully 
informed regarding the possibility 
of additional premium. The op- 
portunity of the agent to serve in 
this capacity should be zealously 
sought. It enables the agent to make 
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an immediate return to the buyer 
and that is one of the best ways 
to make a satisfied buyer. 


Improvement in Auto Policy 


Over the past decade there has 
been constant improvement in the 
automobile policy for private car 
owners. It is today practically the 
equivalent of a comprehensive or 
full coverage policy. It is interest- 
ing to review briefly the develop- 
ment of this policy. 


Until a few years ago, the policy 
afforded insurance only with respect 
to the automobile specifically de- 
scribed in the policy. This was 
changed with the first policy made 
up of standard language so that if 
the insured replaced his car by 
another car, or if he purchased an 
additional car, the new car was 
automatically insured. At first, the 
automatic coverage was subject to 
notice within ten days. Subse- 
quently, the notice requirement was 
liberalized to thirty days. 


Following this, the policy was 
extended by including _ limited 
drive-other-cars coverage. In other 
words, insurance was granted for 
the operation of private passenger 
automobiles not owned by the in- 
sured. This was followed in rapid 
succession by the addition of con- 
siderable trailer coverage, coverage 
for automobiles temporarily sub- 
stituted for the described auto- 
mobile, the broadening of the drive- 
other-cars coverage to apply to the 
operation of commercial automo- 
biles outside of the insured’s busi- 
ness and the addition of coverage 
for liability of the insured resulting 
from the use of any automobile by 
others in the furtherance of the 
personal or private activities of the 
insured. With these extensions, the 
coverage under the policy has be- 
come so complete that we are today 
in the position where it is easier 
to express it by saying that the in- 
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sured is covered for his liability 
arising out of the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of any automobile 
except under a few and relatively 
ynusual circumstances. These cir- 
cumstances can be reduced to a very 
few exclusions. 


Postwar Auto Policy 


) While the automobile policy of 
today affords very complete pro- 
tection, it is admittedly not the 
easiest policy for the insured to read 
and to understand. But, we must 
not overlook that it has grown like 
Topsy and due to the war a full 
sale revision of the policy has been 
repeatedly postponed. Now we 
should look ahead to the postwar 
period and prepare accordingly. We 
should have available for this period 
a policy as complete in coverage as 
that of today in which the insuring 
agreement will be expressed in a 
sweeping, all-inclusive statement. 
Because of the substantial amount 
of business comprising single priv- 
ate passenger cars and because the 
handling of this business is free 
of the complexities of the larger 
commercial or business risks, a 
ppolicy designed especially for the 
private passenger car risk has much 
in its favor. It is conceivable that 
sich a policy might require only 
the exclusion relating to injuries to 
employees and business non-owner- 
ship liability. The policy would be 
streamlined compared to the present 
and the insured might even be in- 
dined to read it. It might even be 
interesting reading. However, the 
main point is that it would be a con- 
tise and readily understandable 
policy affording one hundred per 
cent protection to Mr. and Mrs. 
private car owner. 


The latest addition to the cover- 
ages available in an automobile 
policy is Automobile Medical Pay- 
ments coverage. This coverage is 
already a popular coverage. It has 
definite possibilities for the future. 
{On the results so far, Medical Pay- 
ments coverage, under which the 
company agrees to pay doctors, 
hospital and nursing expenses for 
injured occupants of the insured 
tar, regardless of the question of 
fault, has shown its possibilities as 
a builder of good will. Unfor- 
tunately from the public relations 
standpoint, liability insurance com- 
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Yes—the agent is a good man to know! 


Lots of people don't know that this is true be- 
cause they don't know all the things the agent 
and his protection can do for them. That's why 
programs of public education, whether promoted 
by agency or company organizations, should 
have our fullest support. When we tell people 
what insurance can do for them, then they will 


know why the agent is a good man to know! 








Inspections save war sup- 
plies. Research promotes 
safety. Agents sell security. 
That's how insurance works! 
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panies, because of the very nature 
of this form of insurance, find 
themselves in the position where 
too often they must resist payment 
of the claim. How different is the 
position of the life insurance com- 
pany or the fire insurance company 
which upon receiving proof of loss 
makes prompt payment for the face 
of the policy or for the amount 
of the loss covered. Under Medical 
Payments coverage, the liability in- 
surance company is in the same 
position. The result is a whole- 
some and even friendly attitude in 
the dealings between the insurance 
company and those entitled to Medi- 
cal Payments. And. since most 
people are grateful for courteous 
and considerate treatment, espe- 
cially when accompanied by the little 


matter of a payment for hospital, 
doctors and nurses fees, the com- 
pany usually finds quite a different 
attitude on the part of these claim- 
ants in settling claims based on legal 
liability. 


Medical Payments Possibilities 


Since Medical Payments coverage 
has shown this dual value, why is 
it not logical to think about its ex- 
tension to other classes of automo- 
bile risks such as public passenger 
carrying automobiles, automobile 
dealers and garages and possibly 
others. There may be a fine field 
among automobile dealers when 
competition in the sale of new cars 
reappears, for dealers will be very 

(Continued on the next page) 











Opportunity Ahead—Continued 
anxious to promote good will with 
their customers. Medical Payments 
coverage for customers will be a 
valuable adjunct to the insurance 
carried by dealers. 

Another possibility is in broaden- 
ing the Medical Payments coverage 
and even in its inclusion as an in- 
tegral part of the basic coverage 
under every automobile liability 
policy. Before jumping to a hasty 
conclusion on this idea one should 
bear in mind that every automobile 
liability policy today affords first- 
aid medical coverage without any 
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strings attached. Medical Payments 
coverage for a limit of $250 or pos- 
sibly $500 would actually involve 
little change in the prevailing prac- 
tices of companies in settling pedes- 
train claims. Payments to  oc- 
cupants of the other car in the 
accident should become steadily less 
of a problem as the percentage of 
insured cars increases and with it 
the spread of Medical Payments 
coverage, because the policy very 
properly would stipulate that no 
medical payment will be made to the 
occupants of another automobile if 
that automobile is insured by a 
policy with Medical Payments 
coverage. 

There will always be those who 
will speak for compulsory insur- 
ance. Without going into this 
question, will not the best guarantee 
for the preservation of the volun- 
tary system always be that the in- 
surance industry is making available 
to the voluntary purchaser a prod- 
uct which is far superior to any- 
thing that he can be compelled to 
buy. Medical Payments coverage 
offered as an inherent part of the 
automobile liability policy would 
certainly do this. It is something 
which is deserving of serious study 
by the industry. 


Compulsory Insurance 


The attitude of companies to- 
ward risks regarded as substand- 
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ard is today undergoing a searching 
review by the companies themselves | 
This is a healthy sign and augur 

well for the future of the business} 
A review of its practices is some. 

thing to which every business shoul 

subject itself periodically, for it js 

the surest way to remove imper- 

fections and to point out necessary 

adjustments, which if left unat. 

tended could in time do consider.) 
able damage to the business itself 

The attitude of the companies to- 
ward the physically impaired risk 
has undergone a real change. The 
war and its tragic toll in permanent 
physical impairments has been 
largely instrumental. Several months 
ago, the companies in the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives resolved that they will not 
discriminate against the physically 
disabled individual who applies for 
automobile insurance if he is able 
to operate an automobile safely and 
to obtain a license. While the dis- 
abled war veteran was uppermost 
in mind, careful analysis of the 
problem quickly revealed the im- 
possibility of varying the treatment 
of disabled individuals. This prob-| 
lem is already an actuality. The 

number of these cases will increase. 
Prompt action was, therefore, neces- 
sary. Such action was taken by the 
companies in announcing their read- 
iness to treat these risks as normal 
risks, subject only to the usual 
underwriting review. The effective- 
ness of this declaration of policy 
now depends on the cooperation be- 
tween companies and agents. 

The opportunity ahead, for the 
agent and for the company, is real 
and substantial. There will be many 
problems which will have to be 
weighed carefully to determine the 
right course of action, especially in 
view of the new conditions created 
by the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion. But this business has grown 
steadily. It has achieved much. 
And it has served the public well. 
If we beam our course to the con- 
stant improvement of the service 
and the protection which we as com- 
panies and you as agents and insur- 
ance advisers render to the public, 
we may confidently expect to reach 
our goal. The opportunity is there 
but as with all opportunity, it is five 
per cent good fortune and ninety- 
five per cent hard, intelligent work. 


—From an address before the Rhode Island 
Association of Insurance Agents. 
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emselves | 
d augurs| 
business | 


is some-| 
Ss should 
for it js 


e imper- 

1ecessary| HE power of the states to tax 
It unat- insurance companies now en- 
consider- ) Tx: in whole or in part in 


SS itself.) interstate commerce is part and par- 
anies to-| cel of the broader question of state 
red risk} regulation, since the power of taxa- 
ge. The] tion implements the regulatory 





‘Tmanent| powers of the state. That taxation Reading the language of Mr. Justice by CHARLES W. TYE 
| been of insurance companies very ma- Black’s majority opinion, literally, Tax Counsel, 
1 months} terially affects the economic struc- jt would appear that a foreign in- Maryland Casualty Company 


Associa-} ture of the states cannot be doubted — curance company is probably en- 
’ Execu-| when it is realized that in the year gaged exclusively in interstate com- 
will not} 1943 gross premium taxes on insur-  jnerce. although many of their ac-_ tivities are essentially local in char- 
hysically} ance companies yielded a total of aden ane seek i= acter. Mr. Justice Black said: 
plies for} approximately $123,000,000. Of : " 
- is able} course, other types of taxes are also 
fely and] imposed by the various states, but 
the dis-| statistics disclose that at least 90 per 
ypermost | cent of state tax collections from in- 
of the} surance companies come from the 
the im-} “gross premium tax.” Accordingly, 
‘eatment| in view of space limitations, I will 
is prob-| limit this discussion to the status 
‘y. The} of gross premium taxes. 
increase.y Without attempting to set forth 
e, neces-| in detail the statutory provisions of 
n by the} each of the several states, it can be 
sir read-| generally stated that all of the states 
normal} now impose gross premium taxes, 
e usual] in one form or another, on so-called 
ffective- | foreign insurance companies, which 
f policy| taxes are in the nature of privilege 
ition be- | taxes and are usually levied “.... 
for the privilege of engaging in busi- 
for the} ness in the state.” 


xk 






.... This business is not sepa- 
rated into 48 distinct territorial 
compartments which function in 
isolation from each other. Interre- 
lationship, interdependence, and in- 
tegration of activities in all the 
states in which they operate are 
practical aspects of the insurance 
companies’ methods of doing busi- 
ness. 

“A large share of the insurance 
business is concentrated in a com- 
paratively few companies located, 
for the most part, in the financial 
centers of the East. Premiums col- 
lected from policyholders in every 
part of the United States flow into 
these companies for investment. As 
policies become payable, checks and 
drafts flow back to the many states 
where the policyholders reside. 
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, is real se —" “The result is a continuous and 
be many Fundamental Questions Raised . oy oon 1, indivisible stream of intercourse 
to be The United States Supreme Court recently 


: . — handed down an opinion vacating the de- 4710N§ the states composed of col- 
— the ; Fundamental constitutional ques- cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in lections of premiums, payments of 
cially in | tions must be answered before the Spector Motor Service v. Walsh (cited in policy obligations, and the count- 
created perplexing question of the validity the accompanying article) remanding the less documents and communications 


, ; ‘ istri furth : ; 7 
rt deci-| of the state statutes imposing pre- cas t,he Fetwral Distict Cour for Grter which are essential to. the negotia- 


= mium taxes can finally be resolved. tain questions with respect to the interpre- tion and execution of policy con- 
_ much. | In this regard, the crux of the whole tation of the Connecticut Statute by the tracts... .” 
lic well. potential tax controversy is whether Connecticut Courts. The opinion included 


the con-| foreign insurance companies are Oe as eked a hie die Silence Alone Not Conclusive 
service ¢ now deemed to be engaged exclu- the right to engage in interstate commerce, This language tends to support 


as com-| sively in interstate commerce, other a long course of constitutional history and the contention of some constitu- 


d insur-| than in the state of domestication, an unbroken line of decisions would indeed tional lawyers that mere silence or 


; ; i ion. if Con- , 
- public, | or whether they are engaged in both aan ae eee er "lax on the itiaction on the part of the Congress 


to reach | interstate and intrastate commerce net income of this interstate trucking busi- does not leave intact and operative 
is there among the states ; and if the latter, ness for activities attributed to Connecticut, state regulation and _ taxation of 
it is five | to what extent is the business in- —, naar page ye ey aye an otherwise nationwide business— 
a trastate rather than interstate. The Soe eae henenuna goodilons as to the such as the insurance business. Mr. 
it work. | answer to this fundamental constitu- _ajigcation of net income in the case of busi- Chief Justice Stone makes the fol- 
~. Island | tional question is most difficult. ness carried on partly without the state.’ ” (Continued on the next page) 
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State Taxation—Continued 
lowing observations in this connec- 
tion: 
“|... But the immediate and 
only practical effect of the decision 
now rendered is to withdraw from 
the states, in large measure, the reg- 
ulation of insurance and to confer 
it on the national government which 
has adopted no legislative policy 
and evolved no scheme of regula- 
tion with respect to the business of 
insurance. .. .” 


Mr. Justice Black purports to 
anticipate and answer this constitu- 
tional line of reasoning when he 
further stated : 

“And the fact that particular 
phases of an interstate business or 
activity have long been regulated 
or taxed by states has been recog- 
nized as a strong reason why, in 
the continued absence of conflicting 
congressional action, the state regu- 
latory and tax laws should be de- 
clared valid.” 
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Affiliated with 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


include all forms of general casualty, 
surety, both par and non-par life insurance, the most com- 
plete line of A&H written in America, inland marine, * *® *® 
plus many coverages that are exclusively Continental. 








Problem Is Not Simple 


However, the problem is not go 
simple of solution, as Mr. Justice 
Black would lead us to believe. Pre. 
serving the rights of the states to 
tax in some way is not the same 
as preserving essentially revenue 
producing gross premiums tax stat- 
utes, as now constituted. Implicit in 
this determination is the question 
of whether a state may now require 
a foreign insurance company, au- 
thorized by its charter to engage 
in lawful commerce among the 
states, to take out a license for the 
privilege of carrying on its busi- 
ness within the state. The answer 
to this question goes a long way 
toward answering the question of 
the validity of existing gross pre- 
mium taxes, since it is generally 
agreed that these taxes are imposed 
for the privilege of actually engag- 
ing in business within a state. That 
is, validity would seem to depend 
to a considerable extent upon 
whether a foreign insurance com- 
pany must now seek and whether 
the state may now either grant or 
refuse the privilege of engaging in 
business therein. 


Generally, it can be stated that 
a state in the exercise of its power 
to exclude foreign corporations, or 
in its discretion, to permit them to 
do business within the state under 
such conditions and restrictions as 
it sees fit to impose, may exact a 
license tax from foreign corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate com- 
merce for the privilege of doing 
local or domestic business, provided 
the statute covers only the intrastate 
commerce. However, a state is 
without power to exact a license 
tax from a foreign corporation en- 
gaged exclusively in interstate com- 
merce, or where it is engaged in 
both a domestic and an interstate 
business, for the privilege of con- 
ducting the interstate business ; and 
where the statute makes no dis- 
tinction between the intrastate and 
the interstate business, it is not sus- 
tainable. In this connection, Mr. 
Justice Black, in the SEUA case, 
cited with approval the case of 
Crutcher v. Kentucky, 141 US. 
47, which hoids that “. . . . a state 
law is unconstitutional and void 
which requires a party to take out 
a license for carrying ‘on interstate 
commerce, no matter how specious 
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the pretext may be for imposing it.” 
Obviously, the majority of the court 
considers this case still to be the 
established law of the land. 


Engaged Exclusively in Interstate 
Commerce 


If it should ultimately be de- 
foreign insurance 
companies are now engaged exclu- 
sively in interstate commerce, except 
in the state of domestication, then 
the states would probably have no 
inherent right to exclude, although 
certain reasonable qualification and 
deposit requirements would no 
doubt be valid as constituting a 
proper exercise of state police 
power. If this premise is correct, 
then the line of decisions headed 
by Cheney Bros. Co. v. Mass., 246 
U.S. 147; Ozark Pipe Line Corp. 
v. Monier, 266 U.S. 555; Alpha 
Portland Cement Co. v. Mass., 268 
U.S. 203; Cudahy Packing Co. v. 
Hinkle, 278 U.S. 460; and Anglo- 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp. v. Ala- 
bama, 288 U.S. 218, establishing the 
principle that a state may not exact 
a tax for the privilege of engaging in 
interstate commerce in a state may 
be held to be controlling with re- 
spect to the constitutional status of 
gross premium taxes, as now con- 
stituted. That these cases may very 
well be decisive is indicated by Mr. 
Justice Jackson, commenting on the 
effects of the SEUA decision, when 
he said: 

“_... This court now is not fully 
agreed as to the effects of the Com- 
merce Clause on state power, but at 
least, the court always has con- 
sidered that if an activity is held 
to be interstate in character a state 
may not exclude, burden, or ob- 
struct it, nor impose a license tax 
on the privilege of carrying it on 
within the state. The holding of the 
court in this case (SEUA case) 
brings insurance within this line 
of decisions restricting state power.” 
(Emphasis Supplied) 

In support of this statement Mr. 
Justice Jackson cites the Alpha 
Portland Cement and Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company cases, supra, thereby 
indicating that the line of cases 
above mentioned are still considered 
to be the established law by the 
present court. 

It is significant, in this regard, 
that the court in the Anglo-Chilean 
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The Royal Exchange Fireman 
today renders unceasing service 
by preventing loss of important 
equities invested in sound prop- 
erty values 








Through 
Peace and Wars 
Since 172 


7 Tee Royal Exchange Fireman is one of 
the oldest fire wardens in history. He 
began his career 224 years ago! As a 
symbol of sound insurance protection 
he is, today, one of the most active 
sponsors of safety against loss. He 
guards the properties of the home as 
well as the properties of innumerable 
kinds of business, against fire and other 
disaster. 


The Royal Exchange Companies have 
consistently maintained their record 
for prompt and gratifying service to 
Agents and Assureds 


Royal Exchange Group 
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Nitrate case, supra, rejected the ar- 
gument that the state could tax be- 
cause the foreign corporation quali- 
fied to do an intrastate business in 
the state, although in fact it did 
only an interstate business. The 
court there stated that its decision 
since the decision in the case of 
New York v. Roberts, 171 U.S. 
658, definitely shows that the power 
of the state to withhold from a 


foreign corporation permission from 
exercising its franchise to do busi- 
ness therein does not enable it when 
granting the privilege to burden by 
taxation interstate commerce carried 
on within the state. This distinction 
is apparently still valid, since in 
cases such as Atlantic Refining Co. 
v. Va., 302 U.S. 22, Southern Nat. 
Gas. Corp. v. Alabama, 301 U.S. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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State Taxation—Continued 

148, Atlantic Lumber Co. v. Com- 
missioner, 298 U.S. 553, and others, 
the Supreme Court has consistently 
distinguished the Alpha Portland 
Cement and Anglo-Chilean Nitrate 
cases, supra, by showing that an in- 
trastate business was also conducted. 
In fact, in no cases to date is there 
any affirmative intimation that the 
Supreme Court is ready to overrule 
these long-adhered to decisions, al- 
though the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, in the recent case of Spector 
Motor Service v. Walsh, 139 F. 
(2d) 809 (certiorari granted by the 
Supreme Court), delves into this 
question speculatively. 


Gross Premium Taxes Vulnerable 


Accordingly, assuming arguendo 
that foreign insurance companies 
are now engaged exclusively in in- 
terstate commerce, gross premium 
taxes, as now constituted, are prob- 
ably vulnerable under the broad 
general rule recently restated in 
Commissioner v. Ford Motor Co., 
308 Mass. 558, 33 NE (2d) 318, 


that since a state cannot tax a 
foreign corporation for the privilege 
of engaging in interstate commerce, 
it cannot exact a privilege tax from 
a corporation that carries on only 
an interstate business. Furthermore, 
a tax purportedly for the privilege 
of doing a local business, measured 
by gross receipts has been held void 
where the local business is an es- 
sential part of interstate commerce. 
Gwin, White & Prince Inc. v. 
Henneford, 305 U.S. 434; South- 
ern Pac. Co. v. Gallagher, 306 U.S. 
167. An analogy may also be drawn 
to the recent case of Mayo v. United 
States, 319 U.S. 441, wherein an 
excise tax imposed directly upon an 
activity of the United States was 
invalidated, after distinguishing sit- 
uations such as in Alabama v. 
Boozer & King, 314 U.S. 1, where 
the tax was upon agents of the 
United States and thus only an in- 
direct burden. Perhaps there is a 
valid distinction between purely 
governmental activities and indi- 
vidual activities constituting inter- 
state commerce, though both are 
similarly protected by the constitu- 


tion. But, the immunity of inter. 
state commerce from burdensome 
state taxation rests upon the same 
underlying considerations which ap. 
parently still prevail with respect to 
the immunity of governmental ac- 
tivities. 


Amount of Tax Excessive 


In addition to being subject to 
potential attack as privilege taxes, 
gross premium taxes may also be 
vulnerable on the ground that the 
amounts collected bear no reason- 
able relationship to the cost of super- 
vision by the insurance departments 
of the various states. Sprout v,. 
South Bend, 277 U.S. 163: Inter- 
state Transit v. Lindsey, 283 U.S, 
183; and Ingels v. Morf, 300 US. 
290. Indicative of the thinking 
along this line is the statement by 
the Hon. James M. McCormack, 
Commissioner of Insurance of the 
state of Tennessee, at the hearings 


before the Platform Committee of | 
the Democratic Convention, to the | 


effect that “. ... if the premium 


taxes exceed the cost of operating | 
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the insurance department, it is con- 
ceivable that such taxes would be a 
burden on interstate commerce” ; 
and, similarly, in a recent Best’s 
Bulletin Service the following quota- 
tion appears : 

“The original theory of the pre- 
mium tax was to defray expenses of 
regulation. Premium volume ex- 
panded so far beyond expectations 
that for many years only a small 
portion of the collections has been 
expended for supervision with the 
bulk of state taxes on insurance be- 
ing absorbed as general revenue. 
\State taxation of interstate com- 
‘merce for regulatory purposes has 
been recognized by the courts, but 
State taxation of interstate com- 
ynerce for revenue may well be held 





‘to burden ‘such commerce unduly.” 


(Emphasis Supplied) 

Available statistics disclose that 
approximately 95 per cent of the 
gross premium tax collections go 
into the general funds of the states, 
and are not used or needed for the 
specific purpose of covering the 
cost of the state insurance depart- 
ments. 
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Some gross premium tax statutes 
may also be held to be unduly bur- 
densome on interstate commerce to 
the extent that they discriminate 
between foreign and domestic insur- 
ance companies through a rate 
differential in favor of the domestic 
company. Or they may also be 
objectionable now by reason of 
threatened or actual cumulative tax- 
ation on the same premium dollar 
in more than one state because of 
the different bases of taxation in 
the various states. Best & Co. v. 
Maxwell, 311 U.S. 454; Graybar 
Electric Co. Inc. v. Curry, 308 U.S. 
513; Gwin, White & Prince, Inc. v. 
Henneford, supra; and Western 
Livestock v. Bureau of Revenue, 303 
U.S. 250. It should also be observed 
that if gross premium taxes are 
otherwise objectionable, as now con- 
stituted, they would probably not be 
sustainable as, in effect, valid taxes 
upon property since most gross 
premium tax statutes except from 
the usual “in lieu of” proviso, real 
property taxes. Illinois Central R. 
R. v. Minn., 309 U.S. 157. 


Engaged in Intrastate and 
Interstate Commerce 


If, however, it should ultimately 
be determined that foreign insur- 
ance companies are engaged in both 
interstate and intrastate commerce 
in the various states, then a some- 
what different approach to the state 
tax problem is required. There is 
no doubt but that states may tax 
a foreign corporation for permission 
to do an intrastate business, but how 
far can such taxation go before it 
unduly burdens interstate com- 
merce? It is apparent from very 
recent decisions that while each case 
will be judged upon its own facts, no 
real or substantial burden will be 
found to arise from state taxation 
unless interstate commerce is, from 
a practical standpoint, regulated. 
impeded, prohibited, discriminated 
against or subjected to cumulative 
burdens not borne by local com- 
merce. 

An analysis of the cases discloses 
that starting with the Western Live- 
stock case, supra, in 1938, the court 

(Continued on the next page) 
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PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR’S 
GREETINGS 


To our thousands of loyal and 
progressive agents, throughout 
some thirty-five of these United 
States. May our relations and 
business in the coming year be 
even more pleasant and profit- 


able to all of you! 


Most sincere greetings from— 


DUBUQUE 


& MARINE 
co. 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


and— 


NATIONAL RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


and— 


THE RESERVE 


UNDERWRITERS 


. ALL OF DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Sincerely yours, 


C. J. SCHRUP, 


President 
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belatedly realized that it was unfair 
to relieve interstate commerce of its 
fair share of the local tax burden 
when it stated: “.... It was not 
the purpose of the commerce clause 
to relieve those engaged in inter- 
state commerce from their just 
share of state tax burden even 
though it increases the cost of doing 
the business. . . . ” There the court 
ruled valid a state tax measured by 
gross receipts from the advertising 
of a magazine having an interstate 
circulation where the court could 
not visualize any possibility of other 
states imposing multiple burdens. 
Consistent with its position in the 
Western Livestock case, supra, the 
court invalidated an Indiana gross 
receipts tax which threatened a mul- 
tiple tax burden in the later case 
of Adams Mfg. Co. v. Storen, 304 
U.S. 307. Then in 1940, the court’s 
changing position was further clari- 
fied when it sustained the 2 per cent 
sales tax imposed by New York City 
on sales completed by interstate 
negotiations direct to the purchasers 
in the case of McGoldrick v. Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Co., 309 
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U.S. 33. These cases indicate gfntert 
awakening to the inadequacy of fors°4¥!™ 
malistic rules of the past; and theve¢ 
court’s attitude is further clarified©¥S 





in the very recent sales and use tayXutle 

cases decided this summer. way 

jon th 

A Definite Judicial Trend 78 ° 

recent 

These recent cases indicate — 
definite judicial trend which woulf"®! 

tend to uphold the validity of a stat ted 
a 


tax, measured by gross receipts int“... 
cluding receipts from interstate com Pn 
merce, provided there is a valid tax”. ” 
able subject and the tax is fairly” 
apportioned to avoid cumulative tax}; . 
burdens. Probably the court has not h 
gone so far as to sustain a direct es , 
tax on gross receipts from inter-| 
state commerce, as distinguished} 
from one imposed on a valid subject 
measured by gross receipts, although 
the formalistic distinction between } 
the two has lessened in favor off’ *"° 
sustaining both types if, from aml 
economic and practicable standpoint, mn 
the tax is non-discriminatory andy tive 
could not unduly burden interstate cstten 
commerce. In fact, the court indi- | 
cated in the Berwind-White case | ati 
. iitaxati 
supra, that the use of categorical... <; 
rules of the past would be limited?) 1. , 
in their application to cases of actttalion J 
discrimination or inequitable taxes), -4) 
of a threatened cumulative nature. tend 
The majority of the court would, sent 
therefore, invalidate gross receipts, 1. 
taxes which potentially permits cu-f. + + 
mulative burdens to be imposed on ny 
interstate commerce ; or a tax which)... 
actually discriminates between inter-f, 4. 
state and intrastate commerce; or 
a tax which in its practical economithy. 1+, 
operation unduly burdens interstate 
commerce whether it be a direct! 
tax or a tax on a valid subject 
measured by gross receipts; or a In 
tax which taxes the privilege of en-°™Pé 
gaging in interstate commerce be-(the sa 
cause it is interstate. er 
This viewpoint is shared by Mr)ocal d 
Chief Justice Stone and by Mr. Fie 
Justices Roberts, Reed and Jackson,g an 
but not, apparently, by Mr. Justice titi 
Black, Douglas, and possibly Franke i 
furter. These latter jurists have ate 
gone on record as being opposed to Tae 
any interference with state taxation 
on purely commerce grounds unless 
“. . . it discriminates against inter-;_ off 
state commerce or is hostile to the, 
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congressional grant of authority.” 6 
They would tend to limit judicial 
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to aggravated cases 


i nter ference ! 
ca Meaving most controversies to be 
“/ nd Of olved by congressional action. The 
. clani views of Mr. Justices Murphy and 


“GRutledge are not too clear at this 
“ime, although some light is thrown 
jon their thinking by their concur- 
ring and dissenting opinions in the 














ren 

‘ recent sales and use tax cases. Mr. 

ndicate ustice Jackson’s view is the most 
igid i cting interstate com- 

ich woyfisid 1 protecting 


nerce from state taxation, as indi- 
“ated in his separate concurring 
‘opinion in the case of Duckworth v. 
rkansas, 314 U.S. 390. He there 
- ¢.+ ndicates his emphatic disapproval 
lati fairly f the notion that sole protection 
Yative tax. interstate commerce may be left 
o the Congress rather than jointly 


a dires ith the judiciary. 

>m intet-| Tt is, of course, possible that the 

Inguished heory of the recent sales and use 

a cases will be decisive of the 

- ough oss premium tax situation; but 
etween t should be observed that in those 

favor of 


ases there was deemed to be suf- 
local activities or events 
‘(with little, if any, danger of cumu- 
ative burden), not materially af- 
fecting the flow of interstate com- 
erce, as gave a logical basis for 
axation. Further, the sales and use 
x situation is not exactly compa- 
ble to the gross premium tax situa- 
jon since usually the purchaser di- 
ectly absorbs the tax and the inter- 
tate seller is merely a collecting 
ent. However, the courts would 
robably not completely ignore the 
fact that gross premium taxes have 
en paid by foreign insurance com- 
nies for some seventy-five years 
n determining whether they are 
duly burdensome, as now con- 
ituted. 


ourt indi-) 
hite case, 
ategorical 
e limited 
of actual 
ble taxes 
nature. 

rt would, 
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rmits cu- 
posed on 
ax which 
een inter- 
1erce; of 
economic 
interstate 


a direct Conclusion 
1 subject 


ts; or a| In conclusion, foreign insurance 
ge of en-fompanies will no doubt have to pay 
xerce be-the same amount of taxes for purely 
local transactions and privileges as 
1 by Mr/0cal commerce, but judicial relief 
by Mr Would appear to be available : 
Jackson, First: if they are placed at a dis- 
© Justice*4vantage with purely local com- 
ly Frank-Petition by being compelled to pay 
sts haveMultiple state taxes on single inter- 
posed toState transactions where similar 
taxation local commerce bears only one tax; 
a pa | Second: if they are being taxed, 
le to the” effect for the privilege of engag- 
sthority.""8 in interstate commerce in the 
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Third: if they are subjected to a 
general privilege tax measured by 
gross premiums, but not properly 
apportioned to reflect purely local 
business, except where there is no 
possibility of the same business be- 
ing taxed in another state ; or 

Fourth: if they are subjected to 
a discriminatory rate or higher rate 
or measure of tax than imposed on 
others, such as domestic companies, 
in the same class. 

Whether existing gross premium 
taxes could meet the foregoing tests 
is problematical. More likely they 
are potentially vulnerable and will, 
in the language of Mr. Justice Jack- 
son’s dissenting opinion, “ .. . re- 
quire extensive overhauling . .. ,” if 
they are to be sustained. I, person- 
ally, doubt that the so-called “judi- 
cial trends” have gone beyond the 
scope of existing tests of validity 
so as to validate taxes for the privi- 
lege of engaging exclusively in in- 
terstate commerce, or for engaging 
in both interstate and intrastate 
commerce, unless the aforesaid rules 
of apportionment and non-discrim- 
ination are met. What should or can 
be done is purely a matter of con- 
jecture at this time, since important 
policy and revenue considerations 
are involved which should not be 
resolved hastily. That legislative 
changes are necessary seems certain, 
and cooperation by the companies 
and the states should be the keynote 
in preserving sound state revenue 
programs. There will, of course, be 
some litigation along the line, but it 
seems to me that protracted litiga- 
tion is not the long-range solution 
to the problem. Probably, we should 
“make haste slowly.” 





From an_ address before the Conference on 
Taxation of the National Tax Association. 





AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


This man with a college education 
has had 17 years insurance experi- 
ence. The last I! as salesmanager 
for a direct writer. He knows how 
to handle men and has an excellent 
record as a producer. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
Insurance Personne! Exclusively 


166 West Jackson Blvd. HAR. 9040 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











SERVI 1886 


America’s Oldest and Largest Ex- 
clusively Accident and Sickness In- 
surance Compuny. 


& ©@ 


Over $35,000,000.00 paid to dis- 
abled policyholders or their bene- 
ficiaries. 


x* ® ® 


Women, these days, are taking a 
more active role than ever in the 
business world. Are you equipped 
to protect their liberal incomes? 


x & 


North American leads the field in 
providing full coverage Accident 
and Sickness Insurance for working 
women. It is an especially salable 
plan that can be written in units 
costing as little as $3.00 a month. 


wee 


If you are willing to work, the 
North American has a place for 
you in its sales organization. Ex- 
perience in Disability Insurance 
selling is not absolutely necessary. 


= @ @ 


Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“‘North American Way” of building 
a permanent business for yourself. 


kwr 


George Manzelmann, President 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


209 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
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AS TRUCKS GO- 
so go the Tools of Victory! | « 


tin 
pr 
HIEF OF STAFF GENERAL MARSHALL has urged ca 
C all Army Orientation officers to stress to 

America’s twelve million men in uniform the vital 


contribution which is being made in fighting the A 
enemy at home. States General Marshall: “In N 
today’s total war there can be no real line drawn H 
between ‘home’ front and ‘fighting’ front...Our 
people at home are winning the production war 
against Germany and Japan...It has been a tre- a 
mendous effort, and it too has cost in toil, sweat 7] 
and casualties.” da 
The trucking industry has long understood the ™ 
importance of its role in speeding the advance. ex 
Many supply lines function only through unin- wi 
terrupted, flexible truck transportation of raw - 
materials to factories—of finished products to 
shipping points all over the nation. A 
Through a plan which has proven its worth to N 


leading trucking companies, Markel Service is 
helping that industry reduce its home front cost St 
of the war in “toil, sweat and casualties.” 





MARKEL SERVICE, Inc. 3 


dc 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA ar 

Branch Offices: p 

NEW YORK CHICAGO - BOSTON - LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS , 





Business accepted only from agents and brokers 
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FIRE —MARINE 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED Group 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Elections 


Ray S. Choate, Ralph Inglis and Don R. Sessions 
have been elected vice presidents of the Associated In- 
demnity and Associated Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
panies, San Francisco, it is announced. At the same 
time, Carl B. Birkenmeyer was elected assistant vice 
president of these companies and of the parent Ameri- 
can Automobile Insurance Company. 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL Service of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


Hospital Benefits Extended 


An extension of benefits has been announced by the 
Associated Hospital Service of New York, effective 
December 1, 1944, under which subscribers will receive 
21 full benefit days, plus 90 additional discount benefit 
days, for each separate illness. Previously, coverage 
had been for such 21 and 90 day periods in any one 
contract year. Maternity, tonsil and adenoid cases are 
excluded from the increased benefits. A further benefit 
will be provided by cash allowance of $7.25 for operat- 
ing room service where subscribers do not become bed 
patients. 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges 
New York, N. Y. 


Subscriber's Agreement 


Amendments to the subscriber’s agreement, ne- 
cessitated by a change in the New York insurance 
laws and subject to the unanimous consent of subscrib- 
ers, became effective as of December 1, 1944. All 
outstanding policies of the various Associated Re- 
ciprocal Exchanges are, therefore, considered to be en- 
dorsed (by approval and direction of the state insur- 
ance authorities) correcting the wording of paragraph 
“d” under “Provisions Specially Applicable to this 
Policy” to read as follows: 

“(d) Said Agreements stipulate that every Sub- 
scriber shall take insurance on his or its own 
property, and shall not be or become liable 
as an insurer of others for more than a maxi- 
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mum amount of ten times one annual premium 


CASUALTY — SURETY 
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during each annual period on such insurance 
so taken and in force, and that if in con- 
sequence of any one loss involving two or 
more risks insured under policies issued pur- 
suant thereto the aggregate of the adjusted 
claims against any Subscriber shall exceed 
such maximum amount, each of said claims 
shall be ratably reduced to where such aggre- 
gate shall equal such maximum amount.” 


BLUE RIDGE Insurance Company 
Spartanburg, S. C 


Underwriting Program 


The Blue Ridge Insurance Company (see December 
issue, Best’s Fire & Casualty News) is a subsidiary of 
the Manufacturers & Jobbers Finance Corporation, 
commercial financing concern of Shelby, N. C. 

Formed with resources of $100,000 (capital stock 
$50,000 and surplus $50,000) the management plans to 
increase the capital structure to $300,000 during the 
coming year. Business will be confined principally to 
fire and automobile lines in North and South Carolina. 
Tornado and windstorm coverage also will be written 
but it is not expected that casualty business will be 
transacted although permitted under its charter. 

Fred W. Blanton, F. H. Sikes and E. C. Sparrow, 
president, vice president and treasurer of the company, 
respectively, occupy similar capacities with the parent 
finance concern. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Purchases Building 


The Continental Casualty Company has contracted 
to purchase for cash the twelve story building located 
at 76 William Street, New York City, as a permanent 
home for the Metropolitan and Eastern Department 
operations of the Continental Companies. This pur- 
chase, the company states, is being made to provide 
additional space now required by the growing volume 
of business of the companies in New York and in the 
Eastern territory and to take care of their future ex- 
pansion requirements. The company expects to move 
to its new quarters soon after the first of the year. 
Horace S. Ely and Company, who negotiated the trans- 
action, will continue to manage the building, which has 
an assessed valuation of $1,220,000. 
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CREDIT UNION Inter-Insurance Exchange EAR 














Springfield, Illinois Chic 

mM Examined Busir 

The Illinois Insurance Department has released an TI 

examination of Credit Union Inter-Insurance Exchange = 

made as of December 31, 1943, which shows a surplus Wars 

ene NEW YORK | to subscribers of $25,287. The report of examination | cone 
points out that the minimum surplus requirement is ao 

$25,000, under the Illinois Insurance Code. The ex- Divi 

es change had reported a surplus to subscribers of $31,970 year 


in its statement rendered as of the same date. The re- 693. 
port of examination contains criticisms as to the manner : 
in which the books and records of the company were 
A PROGRESSIVE maintained. It stated that claim settlements have been 
made in an equitable manner. GE! 


Sea 


EAGLE STAR Insurance Company, Ltd. 
SURETY and CASUALTY | (orden, Englond. mi 
COMP ANY Retiring From Fire Field E 


Con 
The United States Fire branch of the Eagle Star | field 
Insurance Company, Ltd., of London, England, rein- | ica ' 


sured, effective as of October 31, 1944, all of its out- | cept 
standing liability for fire and allied lines with the 
American Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., and as bot, 

mre wen ree sees | Of February 28, 1945 will discontinue the writing of | mar 
Sy one '._| these classes of insurance throughout the United States, wid 











Liability assumed during the period October 31, 1944 | also 
to February 28, 1945 will automatically be reinsured in } anc 


IN CLEVELAND <d the American. These arrangements in no way affect Inst 


° the marine operations of the company which will con- sure 
IT’S THE = | tinue to be handled by Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc., who C 
© | have long been U. S. Marine Managers of the ocean Ger 

— ies marine department and non-agency inland marine busi- sma 
fee | ness. Bui 

age No reasons were advanced by the U. S. management mac 

for the branch’s retirement from the fire field in which plyi 

it has operated since admittance to this country in 1916. T 

However, it is believed that the management carefully affe 


considered the difficulties faced by a company operating han 
independently of producing a desirable volume of busi- 
ness in this period of heavy fire losses without incurring 
| |a prohibitive expense ratio. Over the decade, 1934- 
~~. | 1943, one of the best periods in the history of fire- GF 
marine carriers, the U. S. branch of the Eagle Star Ne 
experienced combined losses and expenses greater than 





~~ | 100% of the premiums in seven of the ten years. Exa 
| | Throughout this period its loss ratio on purely fire 

es business was consistently higher than the average of 7 
“4 the business. abl: 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


YOGUE RO re) he EUREKA CASUALTY Company Se: 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Re ee 
fe) 
n 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH “ s 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM ____| Adopts Participating Powers cell 
FIVE FINE RESTAURANTS ae ity 


The Eureka Casualty Company has amended its by- 
laws to permit the writing of, participating policies. $05 
The action was taken at a meeting of the company’s 
board of directors on November 20, 1944. 


CENTRAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 
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FARMERS MUTUAL Reinsurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Business Up Sharply 


The Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Company which 
writes fire, windstorm and hail coverage for Illinois 
Farm Bureau Members had insurance in force on 
September 30, 1944, of $339,504,447, a net gain of more 
than $68,000,000 compared with September 30, 1943. 
Dividends paid or credited to policyholders for the 
year ending September 30, 1944, amounted to $467,- 
693.29. 


GENERAL INSURANCE Company of America 
Seattle, Washington 


Enters Marine Field 


Effective January 1, 1945, the General Insurance 
Company of America entered the general ocean marine 
field thus extending the facilities of the General Amer- 
ica Companies to every form of insurance coverage ex- 
cept health, accident and life. 

Operations in this new field will be handled by Tal- 
bot, Bird & Co., Inc., of New York City, well-known 
marine underwriters, who have been appointed world- 
wide marine managers for the company. This firm 
also acts as marine managers of the Eagle Star Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., of London, Globe & Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company of New York and Universal In- 
surance Company of New Jersey. 

Ocean marine business previously written by the 
General Insurance Company of America has been very 
small and was derived from a participation in the 
Builder’s Risk Syndicate. No announcement has been 
made by the company regarding the possibility of ap- 
plying for membership in the other marine syndicates. 

This expansion of activities by the company will not 
affect inland marine lines which will continue to be 
handled through the home office as in the past. 


GREAT AMERICAN Indemnity Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Examined 


The Great American Indemnity Company was favor- 
ably examined by the New York Insurance Department 
as of December 31, 1943, the report showing assets 
of $24,123,468, capital of $2,000.000 and surplus of 
$8,272,980. The surplus figure is $553,630 greater than 
reported by the company at the same date, primarily as 
a result of various reductions in liabilities. The mis- 
cellaneous lines loss reserve was reduced $90,935, liabil- 
ity reserve $85,648 and workmen’s compensation re- 
serve $206,054. Unearned premiums were reduced by 
$98,207, and reserve for taxes by $69,922. The ex- 
aminer’s case basis estimates of liability loss reserves 

(Continued on the next page) 
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rmoven uri auenrenn SPECIALISTS 


For insurance in a particular area, you naturally 
want the advice of specialists. It's comparable to 
consulting specialists for special types of insurance. 

Local insurance conditions and regulations in 
Latin America are such that on-the-ground special- 
ists are very necessary. ULTRAMAR is a thoroughly 
experienced, reliable, international organization 
which specializes in Latin American insurance. 
Through its offices, agencies and correspondents 
throughout the Americas, it acts as Foreign Man- 
agers for prominent U. S. and Latin American in- 
surance companies handling practically every type 
of coverage. 

The following three basic advantages of dealing 
with ULTRAMAR are worth remembering: 1— 
Prompt, time-saving settlement. 2—Convenient, 
direct adjustment under uniform conditions and 
terms. 3—Payment in either U. S. or local currency, 
as desired. 

We invite queries from individuals, brokers, 
business houses, agents and insurance companies 
anywhere in this hemisphere. Address whichever 
office is most convenient to you. 


IN HAVANA: 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A., Edificio 
La Metropolitana, Habana, Cuba. 
Phone: M-9869. 

IN NEW YORK: 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A. of New 
York, 80 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: WHitehall 3-9690. 

IN MEXICO CITY: 
Oficinas de Ultramar de Mexico 
S. A., Isabel La Catélica, No. 45, 
Mexico, D. F. Phone: Mex. L-1063. 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE 
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THROUGH l () 3 YEARS 


Fire, Marine, personal property insur- 
ance. Non-assessable, profit-participat- 


ing. Sold through brokers or agents. 


ATLANTIC 


cMdtual INSURANCE CGonpany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5, N, Y. 


Albany - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas 
Detroit - Newark - New Haven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Rochester 


eee 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve you but 
not too big to 
know you. 


o 


Rated A+ “Excellent” 
By Best's! 





GREAT AMERICAN—Continued 


totaled $3,018,841, against the formula reserve, statu- 
tory basis, of $4,165,677. These figures indicate an 
equity of $1,146,836 in liability loss reserves. On work- 
men’s compensation reserves, the statutory formula 
figure was also moderately in excess of the examiner's 
case basis figure, the indicated equity being $39,226. 


HARTFORD FIRE Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Staff Retirements 


Three senior officers of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, Vice Presidents James Wyper and Frederic 
C. White and Marine Vice President C. S. Timberlake, 
have retired after long periods of service with the 
organization. 

Mr. White was elected vice president of the Hart- 
ford Fire in June, 1913 and has had supervision of the 
business of the company and its affiliates in the Pacific 
and Southeastern states, Canada and New England. 
He was elected a vice president of the Hartford Acci- 
dent in 1917, a director of both the Hartford. Fire and 
Hartford Accident in 1942 and was also vice president 
of several of the affiliated companies. 

Mr. White was elected vice-president of the Hart- 
ford Fire in 1920 and had been in charge of the busi- 
ness of the fire companies of the group from the Al- 
leghenies to the Rocky Mountains in addition to other 
duties. He was very active in committee and association 
work and also was a vice president of the Hartford 
Fire’s affiliated companies. 

Mr. Timberlake joined the Hartford Fire in. 1909 
to organize its marine and transportation department. 
He was elected assistant secretary of the company in 
1923, secretary in 1925 and marine vice president in 
1936. 


HOSPITAL SERVICE Plan of New Jersey 
Newark, N. J. 


Benefits 


A new contract, with liberalized benefits, has been 
prepared .by the Hospital Service Plan of New Jersey 
and will be offered to all subscribers, both group and 
non-group, at expiration of their present contract years. 
Under group contracts, existing ailments will now be 
covered without waiting period (except maternity) ; 
practically all exclusions as to conditions ' requiring 
hospitalization are eliminated. The maternity benefit 
waiting period is cut from 11 to 9 months: Benefit 
periods are established as 21 days of full benefit, plus 
90 additional days of partial benefit, and will here- 
after be based on calendar days. The first aid allow- 
ance is raised to $8. Automatic cancellation at age 70 
is discontinued. 
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INDEPENDENT UNDERWRITERS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Voluntary Liquidation 


The Independent Underwriters, a reciprocal exchange 
managed by Ernest W. Brown, Inc., of Pennsylvania, 
has entered voluntary dissolution. Changed conditions 
in the theatre field and in the facilities of reinsurance 
in both of which lines Independent Underwriters 
specialized made it advisable to terminate the activities 
of the exchange. 

Subscribers received notice of the cancellation as of 
noon December 1, of all liability. The notice was ac- 
companied by a check for the pro rata return premium. 
Preliminary estimates are that subscribers may receive 
an additional refund running upwards of 100% of their 
premium deposits as under the reciprocal’s plan of 
operation subscribers were required to accumulate out 
of their savings a reserve equal to their annual premium. 

Management control of the institution was taken over 
by the Ernest W. Brown organization in 1934 and it 
was operated by remote control from New York where 
the offices of the Associated Reciprocal Exchanges are 
located. The Independent Underwriters, which prior 
to December 1, 1939 was known as the Theatre Under- 
writers, collected in 1943 net premiums of $58,041. 
At the 1943 year end it reported total admitted assets 
of $142,470 and $106,437 surplus as against liabilities 
of $36,033 including unearned premiums of $32,074. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Harper Named Senior Vice President 


William T. Harper has been named senior vice presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty Company according to 
an announcement by Stewart McDonald, chairman of 
the board and president. Mr. Harper has been with 
the company since 1911. In July, 1942, he was placed 
in charge of all casualty underwriting departments, and 
in 1943 was given full executive control of the com- 
pany’s casualty operations. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
} Name Changed 


Effective January 1, 1945, this company adopted the 
title of National Automobile and Casualty Insurance 
Company. The change in name was made to indicate 
the multiple line facilities of the company, which trans- 
acts automobile, workmen’s compensation, general lia- 
bility, fidelity, surety, glass and burglary business. Al- 
though most of its business is transacted in California, 
the company is now writing multiple lines in nineteen 
states. 
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AVATL ABLE 


fo Agents 
more than ever 
in 1949 


For the development of your 
business—the facilities of an ag- 
gressive, successful casualty in- 


surance organization. 


For 28 years, Bituminous Cas- 
valty has supplied practical ap- 
plication of its motto "SECU- 
RITY with SERVICE" to agent 
and policyholder alike. 


It pays to know Bituminous. 
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All forms Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Orlando, Florida 
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OLYMPIC INSURANCE Company 


Los Angeles, California 
New Company Proposed 


Organization of Olympic Insurance Company is pro- 
posed by Pacific Finance Company of that city, to write 
automobile lines. A permit to sell 1,000 shares of $10 
par value capital stock as $300 has been granted by 
the California Insurance Department, which would pro- 
vide the company with initial capital of $100,000 and 
surplus of $200,000. All stock will be owned by Pacific 
Finance Company, and the officers of the insurance 
and finance companies will be identical. 


PUBLIC NATIONAL Insurance Corporation 
Miami Beach, Florida 


In Process of Organization 


The Public National Insurance Corporation was 
chartered under the laws of Florida on November 20 
with authorized capital of $200,000 (par value of 
shares $100 each) and proposed surplus of $100,000. 
Although charter permits the writing of all lines of 
insurance except life, operations at the start will be 
confined to fire and windstorm coverage only. Present 
plans call for the full reinsurance of all liability during 
the early stages of development. The company will 
be headed by Charles S. Tobin, president of Tobin & 
Baker Inc., local agents in Miami. 


ST. PAUL CASUALTY Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Name Changed 


The St. Paul Casualty Company, a mutual casualty 
company with home office at St. Paul, Minnesota, has 
changed its name to Security Casualty Company. Its 
mail address is now 324 Exchange Building, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. The company was reorganized and re- 
licensed on August 7, 1944 by the Commissioner of 
Insurance of Minnesota. 


ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company 
MERCURY Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Examined 


Reductions in surplus of St. Paul Fire & Marine 
and Mercury of $399,922 and $25,028, respectively, 
are revealed in Convention examinations conducted as 
of December 31, 1943 by examiners representing the 
states of Minnesota, Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, New 
Jersey, North Dakota and Tennessee. The reductions 
in surplus of the two carriers resulted from increases 
in loss reserves made by the examiners solely because 
of reinsurance in unauthorized companies for which 
no credit was allowed. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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W. can all see with the naked eye that the 
Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 


stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray cf sound economics and 
other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a “high level” market for postwar products. 
Meanwhile, putting over Payroll Savings 
Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 








lationship between management and labor. 

To working America the Payroll Savings 
Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through this systematic ‘invest- 
ment in victory,” homes, education for 
their children and nest eggs for their old 
age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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TWO WORDS HAVE BEEN ADDED... 


National Automobile\lnsurance Company 


...80 that our name may accurately describe the underwriting 
facilities of our Company .. . for Automobile and all Casualty 
lines, Fidelity and Surety bonds. The name is different—but 
the means for helping you step-up and keep up production 
remain the same! No time like the present to find out why 
NATIONAL is 


“ALWAYS THE LAST WORD IN BROADER PROTECTION” 


ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY INSURANCE AND BONDS 


| NATIONAL 
Automobile and Casualty 


Insurance Co. 
LOS ANGELES 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
IN DIANAPOLIS—HOUSTON—DALLAS—SAN FRAN- 
CISCO—SEATTLE—PORTLAND—SAN DIEGO 
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ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE—Continued 
Year-end (1943) position of the St. Paul F. & M. as 


determined by the examiners showed total admitted 
assets of $57,266,555 and policyholders’ surplus $36,- 
360,673 compared with $56,427,693 and $36,760,595 
respectively reported in the company’s filed annual 
statement. For the Mercury total admitted assets were 
$7,932,519 and _ policyholders’ surplus $4,195,583 
against filed statement figures of $7,921,535 and 
$4,220,612. 


SEABOARD SURETY Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Extends Burglary Writings 


Increased attention to the writing of burglary in- 
surance is implied in an announcement by Seaboard 
Surety Company, New York City, that it has appointed 
James A. Murphy as manager of this department. Mr. 
Murphy, who has had nearly twenty years of insurance 
experience, will be in charge of burglary underwriting 
and claims country-wide. In prior years burglary writ- 
ings of the Seaboard Surety Company have been 
nominal, almost all of its volume having been developed 
in fidelity and surety bonds. 


SUN INDEMNITY Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Examined 


The December 31, 1943, surplus of this company 
was increased $752,608 by the examiner for the New 
York Insurance Department, in a favorable report of 











examination recently filed. The report shows assets | 


of $7,724,865, capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of | 


$3,077,204. Except for an increase in assets of $52,572 
for contingent commissions due, the principal additions 
to the reported surplus accrued from reductions in 
liabilities as established by the company. The reserve 
for losses, miscellaneous lines, was reduced $73,025, 
while liability loss reserves were reduced $390,103, and 
workmen’s compensation $195,783. 

The examiner’s case basis calculation of liability loss 
reserves showed an equity of $188,605 in the reserve 
produced by the statutory formula method. A similar 
equity of $12,469 was found in workmen’s compensa- 
tion statutory loss reserves. 


UNITED INSURANCE Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 


Capital stock of the United Insurance Company has 


been increased from $450,000 to $675,000 by a 50% 
stock dividend declared November 28. The company, 
which writes life, health and accident insurance, began 
business in 1928 with capital of $100,000, and has in- 
creased its capitalization from time to time through 
sale of stock and stock dividends. Industrial insurance 
is transacted’ in both the life and accident and health 
departments. 
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COMPANY CHARTER 
FOR SALE 


Indiana Special Assessment 
Charter Permits writing of 
Life—Health—Accident 


For particulars address 
Box 69C, Alfred M. Best Co., 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 
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Start the New Year right by 
getting your clients on the right 
road and keeping them there 
—the road to correct insurance 
protection, the road that leads 
to courteous and complete 
service extended by your ex- 
perienced staff. 


“KK 





Springfield Group Service will help you conscientiously 
and constructively! 











THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


W. 8B. CRUTTENDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Take a good look at this photograph of our boys under fire on Saipan. Fight- 
ing their way to Tokio—island by island, foot by foot. All risk their lives and their 
future — Why? So that you can sit back and take it easy? 

NOT BY A LONG SHOT! They expect you to back them to the limit — To 


buy more bonds and to see that war equipment and supplies reach them in time. 


CAN YOU TELL THE MARINES THAT YOU'LL NEVER LET THEM DOWN? 
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NS URANCE Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 10 PARK PLACE - NEWARK I, NEW JERSEY 
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BUY MORE BONDS --AND KEEP THEM 


Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 
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